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CHAPTER I. 

The Mitten 

"For pity's sake, George, try and behave like a 
man. I never supposed you could make yourself so 
ridiculous." 

George was seated on a chair, with his elbows on 
his knees, while Annie sat in a rocking-chair near by, 
bright and cheerful, apparently not at all touched by 
compassion for the abject spectacle before her. 

"I never supposed I could either until I met you," 
he replied desolately. 

"You mean to say I am responsible for making a 
fool of you, then?" she asked, not angrily, but with 
a touch of playful sarcasm. 

"I mean to say nothing of the kind, unless a man 
is necessarily a fool who is in love." 

"Just think of any friend of yours in the same po- 
sition and acting as you are. What would be your 
opinion of him?" 
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"I could not think the worse of him, unless I imag- 
ined another girl, too. I should fancy any man would 
be likely to go off his head about you." 

"Quite so. You think I am the only girl in the 
world, but I know a great deal better. I am not the 
kind of girl for you at all. However you took a fancy 
to me, I cannot imagine." 

"Lovers do not take fancies — they fall." 

"You never spoke truer word than that, my son. 
You fell, and great was the fall thereof, but I did not 
fall nevertheless, and it takes two people to make a 
marriage. I shall very likely be at your wedding and 
you will probably be at mine, but I do not expect 
them to occur on the same day." 

"If I do not marry you, you will never be at my 
wedding, I can promise you that." 

"Perhaps. We do not know what a day may 
bring forth, but it would not make me a bit jealous 
to see you married to a nice girl." 

"I do not think you would talk to me in this way 
unless you had already made up your mind to marry 
somebody else," George observed in the tone of voice 
he might be supposed to assume if he were officiat- 
ing at a funeral. 

"My dear boy, that fact could not possibly have 
the slightest affect on my sentiments towards you — 
but I have no sentiments towards you. I used to 
look upon you as a young man of considerable talent 
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who was bound to be a failure in the world, but I 
never felt the smallest bit of sentiment for you — in 
fact, I am speaking the honest truth when I say that 
I have never felt the slightest atom of sentiment for 
anybody. Even my parents died before I was capa- 
ble of understanding what sentiment was. I do not 
know what it is now— at least from experience. I 
can only guess at what is meant by it, just as a blind 
man can only guess at what a sunset is like." 

"But you intend to marry some day, don't you?" 

"That all depends on whether it looks good to me 
or not." 

"You mean that sentiment won't have anything to 
do with it?" 

"I don't know but that it may have. The time 
may come when I shall laugh at myself just as I 
laugh at you now." 

After a slight pause Annie continued: 

"I suppose you never felt this way before, did 
you?" 

George was silent. For the first time he felt for 
the moment capable of taking a detached view of 
himself. He knew that he had felt symptoms not 
unlike the present ones more than once before, though 
this attack seemed to be rather an aggravated one. 
Patience was not one of Annie Dudley's virtues, so 
she continued: 

"Come, answer me, sir. Consider yourself con- 
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victed in a criminal court and counsel for the prose- 
cution asking you about your previous convictions. 
Now, what do you say?" 

"What do you know about the procedure of a 
criminal court, anyway?" 

"That is neither here nor there. You may find 
out that I have been to jail some day and have had 
previous convictions of my own." 

"Well, it will be a good thing to know that you 
had some convictions at some time or other." 

"Ah, that is better. You show signs of revival. 
Pretty soon you will be your old self again." 

"It certainly shows an amount of irreverence I 
did not think myself capable of towards you, but you 
steadied me a bit by your question as to whether I 
had ever felt this way before. It certainly is unde- 
niable that I am not in love for the first time." 

"And you got over it before?" 

"I did, but why? Because I got what I wanted. 
I then got sick of it and threw it away. Now I can- 
not get it, so the issue of this will be dififerent." 

"Perhaps I wish it to be so." 

"Oh, Annie, if you would but give me that much 
hope " 

"Now as Mr. Cruncher says, 'There you go ag'in.' 
You will have your hands in your hair again in a 
minute." 
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"But, Annie, may I not hope that some day you 
will ^" 

"Oh, fiddlesticks, George! Do you suppose that 
I would play with you like a cat does with a mouse? 
I am not that kind of a girl. I have not any senti- 
ment, I admit, but at the same time I am no coquette. 
I will always be your friend, because, when you are 
not in the dumps, as you are now, you are bright 
and witty, but you won't make a good husband for 
any girl. In fact, you will never be of much use to 
yourself." 

George was rather startled and emitted a deep 
sigh, for he had never regarded himself before in the 
light now presented to him, and apparently hon- 
estly, too. 

"If you have such a poor opinion of me, it is no 
wonder that you make light of me and my suit," he 
said at length, "but I should like to hear more on the 
subject. What ground have you for such a low opin- 
ion of me?^' 

"I do not know that it is a low opinion. You have 
my sympathy in what I have no doubt most people 
regard as your weakness, for I sufiFer from the same 
complaint. What is the matter with you is just inde- 
pendence ; that's all. It is a very dangerous thing 
to have in this world." 

"And yet you won't let me give it up?" 
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"Oh, you are not badly hurt when you can con- 
tinue to make light of your affliction in this way." 

"I would willingly resign my independence to you, 
but not to any other mortal on earth/' 

"That's just it. That's what is the matter with 
you. Until you can learn to truckle and be submis- 
sive, like the rest of them, you will never own a 
yacht, a private car or a Maud S." 

"But I should be ashamed to look at myself in 
the glass." 

"You ought to be now." 

"Does that mean that I am not worth looking 
at or that I might be better employed?" 

"Take it any way you like." 

"Well, I can only say that I do not use a mirror 
even to shave." 

"Is that a fact, or are you merely joking?" 

"It is quite true. You see, short-sighted people 
get to depend so much on their sense of touch that 
they can do almost anything in the dark." 

"Well, there is no doubt about your short sight 
when you look at me. You ought to be able to see 
right through me. I certainly do not make any effort 
to appear transparent. On the other hand, I never 
try to hide anything." 

"I see all that quite plainly and I feel the charm 
of it." 

"Then you should be satisfied." 
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"But I am not. I want to own it for myself." 
"Now we have come back again to the same place. 
I have told you that you never will, because I am 
not sentimental and would not think for a moment 
of starting out on a fresh voyage in an unseaworthy 
boat. More than that, I don't think it can be made 
seaworthy. People can be taught a trade, or an ac- 
complishment, but you can never change their char- 
acter. Perhaps after a long course of cruel treatment 
and severe disappointment, your independence might 
be broken down, but by that time you would only be 
a wreck. It would be too late to begin being subser- 
vient to people unfit to dust your desk." 

George listened to this without interruption, for, 
though it was rather humiliating to be talked to in 
this way, even by Annie, he knew that every word 
she spoke was true and that there was absolutely no 
prospect whatever of a happy home for a woman 
with him, or a life of continually increasing prosper- 
ity. He was bom to be a slave and a slave he would 
have to remain, for he had already discovered that 
the only road towards freedom was one he could 
not travel. He was at all times willing to give every 
man his due, but no man should take froih him what 
he had no right to require. He was perfectly willing 
to live according to the spirit of the golden rule, or 
to go a step beyond it. He would do for another 
more than he ever expected another to do for him. 
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but he would insist on that other's paying a proper 
respect to his personal rights. It was all very well 
to expect a man to be subservient to the discipline 
of a profession like the army, or a corporation like 
a railroad, but he would not be the personal servant 
of^ny officer of the one or official of the other. He 
would "double" if he was ordered to by a captain at 
drill, or he might write letters for a railroad presi- 
dent on railroad business, but he would black no 
man's boots, nor would he write personal letters for 
a king. 

"Apparently, I have given you some food for 
thought," said Annie, after an interval during which 
George had been gloomily staring with fixed look at 
nothing in particular, but rather at all things in gen- 
eral. Her wards recalled him to his surroundings 
and he replied: 

"Yes, I readily acknowledge the truth of all you 
have said and my infatuation for you begins to ap- 
pear to me in the light of a mistake. Nevertheless, 
I cannot give it up. If it were perfectly proper and 
nothing could be urged against it, I dare say I should 
not find it difficult to do, but, as it is very improper 
and without a shadow of reason for its continuance, 
I cannot by any possibility give it up. However, 
Annie, I know I am only wearying you now, so I 
will leave -you and try to get my bearings in the 
open air. Good-bye," he said, as he took her hand 
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with a pretty fair show of being able to refrain from 
making an idiot of himself, whilst she jumped to her 
feet in her accustomed lively way, went with him 
to the door and cordially bade him a speedy return, 
saying: 

"Now, don't let this make a bit of difference, you 
know. Let it be as if it had never been, but do not 
let us go over the ground again." 

This interview between Annie Dudley and George 
Snow had taken place in Annie's room at the Parker 
House. She was a teacher in what is known in Cali- 
fornia as the "public" school, which means just what 
it says and in no sense is it an imitation of Eton or 
Harrow. But the fact of Annie's intellectual pro- 
fession had not lifted her above the customs of her 
neighbors, at least in the matter of entertaining a 
gentleman in her bedroom, though she did not follow 
them in wearing the same clothes for twenty years 
or more, though quite well able to buy new ones. 
Any such display as a perfectly useless coat by Aza- 
riah Hunkin would be quite lost on old man Corn- 
cob. The one he left Missouri in had never been 
needed since, for Azariah had not been even so far 
as San Jose, the nearest place where appearance cut 
any figure. 

Naturally, San Justo was not a good place for a 
tailor. The two thousand people there had never been 
able to support one. Two or three poor, deluded 
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"artists" had tried to live there, but only to lose 
money on the venture, even after selling out to the 
next victim who happened to hear of this town of 
two thousand people without the necessaries of life. 
Grocers fared better and so did butchers to a certain 
extent, but it was no use their trying to sell any- 
thing but steak, for nobody knew how to cook any- 
thing else, and even this they would insist on having 
cut thin. Three times daily they repeated that un- 
attractive diet and never once had they discovered 
that a thick and juicy steak was really good to eat. 

Where Annie Dudley had come from was not gen- 
erally known in San Justo. She had no rels^ives there, 
but she had arrived from somewhere or other to fill a 
vacancy in the school and had soon become a favorite 
in the community. California was in its vigorous and 
rapidly growing youth, and accessions were being 
continually made to its little towns, but the antece- 
dents of the newcomers were of but little interest to 
the older settlers. It was emphatically the present 
which interested everybody, for most of them had 
escaped from a dreary, tiresome past in less favored 
climes, some within the borders of this great New 
World and others beyond the borders even of civili- 
zation itself. 

George Snow, on the other hand, came of a family 
which was well known and had been long established 
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in the town, his father having been one of its pio- 
neers. Three young men had come from Missouri less 
than twenty years after the foundation of San Fran- 
cisco, had clubbed together their savings and bought 
a ranch in Monterey County, which they divided into 
shares to correspond to the amount of purchase money 
each had put into the venture. Then they proceeded 
to cut the farm up into town lots and took the nec- 
essary steps to introduce strangers to the fertile val- 
ley of the San Justo creek. 

Whether due to good fortune, or good manage- 
ment, the portion of the farm which fell to the lot 
of Henry Hay was the one selected for the townsite, 
and Snow and Redfern remain farmers to this day, 
whilst the Hay family have become the county peo- 
ple, having by degrees managed to get their hands 
on almost everything worth owning within the limits 
of the community. 

George had no brothers or sisters, and the time 
might come when he could succeed his father on the 
farm, but the rainfall every year was insufficient to 
grow wheat, and the grain had to be cut for straw, 
whilst fruit-growing had proved to be less worth 
prosecuting even than raising that second-rate cattle 
food properly known as straw and used as bedding, 
to which they emphatically gave the name of hay. 
Consequently, instead of having anything to look for- 
ward to from the farm, Greorge had rather conferred 
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a benefit upon it by reducing by one the number of 
mouths it had to feed, when he became self-support- 
ing as reporter to the Superior Court of his native 
county. The duties were strenuous while they lasted, 
but there was a lot of spare time between the ses- 
sions of the court and, consequently, ample opportun- 
ity for the development of romance. Had George's 
time been more fully occupied, he might not so easily 
have lost his head about Annie Dudley, but that by 
no means follows, for she was certainly the most at- 
tractive girl in the town, while he was just as cer- 
tainly the most eligible bachelor. 

Annie was of medium height, straight and of per- 
fect figure. She hadn't even a crooked ankle. Her 
hair was brown, as were her eyes, which seemed al- 
ways full of vivacity and sparkle, but she was not a 
girl whom you would look at twice for her beauty. 
Her features were too rounded for perfect regularity, 
but you could find no fault with any one of them; 
nether could you particularly praise. Each was good 
in its way, but not one was a model. Probably her 
best feature was her complexion, which she had the 
sense not to play any tricks with. It was naturally 
good and she knew enough to let well enough alone. 
She thought, as every man does, that there is no rose 
lovelier than the bloom of health and that the sickly, 
deadly whiteness which a woman produces with pow- 
der is as hideous as the color of a rotten apple. That 
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is how she looks when the powder is washed off. It 
is quite the inevitable result of interference with na- 
ture's methods. But Annie's charm was in her man- 
ner. Had she been so homely as Hezekiah, she would 
still have been as attractive as Cleopatra. She was 
as bright as if she had been a bit broken off from the 
sun, and seemingly just as pure. It wolild be pro- 
fanation to imagine that she could entertain one un- 
womanly thought. . 

As to George's personal appearance, we need not 
mind very much, for that is of little moment in a 
man, if we are to judge by his success with woman. 
His character will develop as we proceed, but that 
you may be able to identify him, it may be as well 
to say that he was as slim as Annie and only slightly 
taller and heavier. He was accustomed to say that 
there was no waste material about him, and that was 
doubtless true, for all that there was had been hard- 
ened by athletic exercises of every kind. At Stan- 
ford he had been known as the finest all-round ath- 
lete of his year, and he still kept his muscles in trim 
by constant use. He had proved over and over again 
to his own satisfaction that mens sana in corpore sano 
can only be attained by keeping them both up to their 
work, and that it is a very rare experience indeed for 
any one who does to be troubled with any of the lit- 
tle ills that flesh is heir to. George found little diffi- 
culty in living up to his principles, for he was con- 
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stantly interested in some new thing and continually 
perfecting himself in some fresh accomplishment. His 
weakness was that as soon as he became an expert 
at it, it lost all interest for him, and he turned to 
something else. He was by no means a jack of all 
trades and master of none, for he had mastered a 
good many, but he ceased to practice them by the 
time they might have been turned to some use. The 
single exception so far had been the stenography, 
which he had taken up out of mere curiosity, but a 
vacancy happening to occur at the courthouse before 
he had become tired of his new acquisition, he proved 
his ability to fill it and had continued to do so lOr 
almost long enough to make him disbelieve in his 
own fickleness. Those who knew him, however, and 
particularly Annie Dudley, were quite sure that not 
many more sessions of the court would be held be- 
fore George would be looking for a larger field for 
the display of his varied talents. Fickleness is a 
very bad trait in a man's character, but when, inde- 
pendence is added to it, his is surely a hopeless case. 
If George would only use steadily any one of a score 
of his accomplishments and submit to be arbitrarily 
treated as a mere tool, he stood a very good chance 
indeed of becoming a pillar in a large social edifice — 
if a tool ever becomes a pillar — ^but even if circum- 
stances should keep his fickleness in check by hold- 
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ing the spectre of a thin steak before his eyes, noth- 
ing but the death of his body would ever subdue his 
untamed spirit. 
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CHAPTER II. 

San Jttito 

It is difficult to say in what San Justo differed 
from a score of other little California towns. There 
were the same straight streets, tree bordered; the 
same little wooden cottages, each with its flowers 
and carefully shorn and watered grass plot; the same 
school and courthouse, with what the denizens called 
its "kiupalo," and, in fact, the same general plan and 
architecture throughout. Sometimes there was a cer- 
tain amount of variety in the religious bodies repre- 
sented, but usually not much. In every case the 
wants of the faithful were amply provided for. No 
church, however small, had any difficulty in finding 
seats for all who cared to enter. 

Here there was an Irish judge, an Irish priest, a 
French doctor and a negro barber, all of whom re- 
lied mainly for their support on the Missouri farm- 
ers, and they in their turn on the amount of rainfall. 
If more than ten inches fell, times would be good; 
if less, they would be bad. Dry years occurred about 
once in ten and everybody went behind so mudh that 
he had hardly caught up by the time of the next 
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drought. As a matter of fact, San Justo was a pretty 
good place to keep away from. There were many 
worse, but there were others noticeably better. There 
were few where the heat was greater or more con- 
tinuous, and even the little rain that fell was always 
followed by diphtheria and scarlatina, for the town 
was lower than the creek and it was impossible to 
drain it. Yet children who knew nothing of the 
world outside grew up happily there and even fathers 
of families, who had travelled as far as San Fran- 
cisco, loved it as home and were glad to get back to 
it after "those terrible winds" of the city by the 
Golden Gate. 

For several miles in every direction the land was 
flat, but hills formed the frame of the picture north, 
east, south and west. None of them were very high, 
but no distant town could be reached without a stiff 
climb. From one direction only was there a narrow 
pass which enabled the railroad to slip in from the 
Santa Clara valley. The earnings of that railroad 
were, like those of the community generally, depend- 
ent upon straw, and that upon the rainfall. 

Half of the world will be surprised to know that 
there was any such place in California, for it has 
been taught to believe that here the happy farmer, 
especially he of the fruit variety, had only to sit still 
and watch things grow, but those who had left a 
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happy home in a flourishing community to come and 
witness the spectacle with folded hands had learned 
that they had to work more than twice as hard as 
they ever did at home, only to see the result of their 
toil vanish before the devouring locust or scattered 
by the summer gales. Do you know that at this time 
by far the greater part of all the enormous quantity 
of magnificent fruit shipped from Califprnia every 
year was raised at a loss? Truly the railroads and 
the real estate agents had a great deal to answer for, 
and how did they do it? In dividends. They prof- 
ited if nobody else did and naturally they kept on 
telling the same old story. As a matter of fact, fruit- 
growing is like any other lottery, such as literature 
or the bar. It pays a very few fortunate ones who 
have missed the grasshopper, the droughts, the storms, 
the pests and the blights, but those poor unfortunates 
who have suffered from them all have had to turn to 
other forms of farming, such as dairying and poultry- 
raising, which do rather better in California than any- 
where else. Even fruit-growing is better understood 
nowadays than it was when old man Snow tried his 
luck at it, though the market will probably never be 
as secure as that for eggs, and San Justo itself can 
boast that irrigation has freed it from its dependence 
upon hay, though, on account of the certainty of the 
crop, it is still the mainstay of the community. 
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^1^ After all, the life of a community does not consist 
in its staple commodity, or even in its commerce or 
any other means by which it earns its daily bread, 
but in the influence for good or ill of the neighbors 
upon each other, and in this respect San Justo could 
probably compare favorably with many a larger and 
more imposing community. It was hardly big enough 
to be much more than a great family. Everybody 
knew all around him and took a personal interest in 
the joys and sorrows of each. He rejoiced with those 
who rejoiced and even occasionally wept with those 
who wept, and if we only have around us a number 
of honest souls who are ready to spend and be spent 
for us, it being understood that we are equally will- 
ing to spend and be spent for them, what better rec- 
ipe can we have for happiness on this rolling ball, 
and what more miserable lot can there be than that 
of the homeless wanderer whose acquaintances are 
legion and friends literally without number? This 
kind make up most of the population of our cities, 
whilst the little country towns are the really happy 
communities of our land. You may laugh at a Rube 
because of the cut of his coat, but the probability is 
that he has a happier heart under it than you. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Accepted 

We take the liberty of looking into Annie Dud- 
ley's room again, for she has another visitor. This 
time he is a sailor — one of the officers of a line of 
steamers plying between San Francisco and the Yel- 
low Peril. He is one of a large family of San Justo 
boys, most of whom have been provided for politic- 
ally, who preferred to shift for himself and, like many 
inland boys, developed romantic ideas of the sea from 
the fact that he knew so little about it. Naturally it 
was not long before it palled on him, but not being 
so fickle as George Snow, he "stayed with it" until 
he had become first officer of one of the largest boats 
on the Pacific, had gathered together a more respect- 
able bank account than most doctors or lawyers of 
his age, and was on the look-out for a wife. For 
years he had made up his mind where he was going 
when he was ready, and, though he did not intend to 
let her slip, and for that reason had for some time 
kept his hand gently on the reins, yet he determined 
to abide his time so as to present a clean bill of 
health before asking her to take passage with him. 
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Everything seemed to be in shipshape condition now 
and he had come down from San Francisco for the 
purpose of asking Annie Dudley to go into partner- 
ship with him. 

Harry Waters was in no respect a match for 
George Snow, either in talent or appearance, but he 
knew a great deal better how to make use of such 
talents as he possessed. He was good-looking enough, 
bright enough and active enough, but he had read 
little and knew nothing outside the work by which 
he gained his daily bread. As he sat on the same 
chair but a few days previously occupied by George, 
he was anything but a picture of misery, and Annie 
seemed to be as happy as he was. For some time 
they had been indulging in light banter, but sud- 
denly Harry pulled himself up sharp by observing: 

"Well, Annie, I came down here on business and 
I have not got to it yet, but I am not going- back to 
sea again without it off my mind. Of course, you 
know what is coming?" 

"I can guess. You do not want any help, do you ?" 

"Ah, now, that is a very pretty suggestion. That 
helps me over the stile. It is help that I do want. 
I want a helpmeet." 

**What is a helpmeet, Harry?" asked Annie as in- 
nocently as she could possibly pretend. 

"Now, come, Annie," he said; "you know well 
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enough what I am driving at." 

"Steering for, you mean, don't you?" 

"Here, this won't do. This is too serious a mat- 
ter to be funny about, Annie." 

"Is steering funny?" 

"Oh, I think I will come back some other time 
when you are able to give your attention to an ordi- 
nary plain question," he said, as if the temperature 
were rising, so Annie determined to go no further 
with her jests. 

"You. tempt me to say things every time you 
speak, Harry. Even that last speech of yours is full 
of suggestion, but I will let it pass if you will just 
get on with your business so that we may have it 
out of the way and be able to talk again without your 
being scandalized by the frivolity of my remarks." 

"Well, Annie, I came down here this trip to ask 
you to be my wife. Now what do you say to that?" 

"There has not been much romance between us, 
Harry. You have not written sonnets to my eye- 
brow, and that kind of thing, and I do not believe 
you would tear your hair if I said No. Would you?" 

"I should feel pretty bad about it, but I should 
not act like a lunatic if I could help it. Anyhow, I 
do not see what occasion there is for you to say No. 
Is there anybody who can oifer you a better look-out? 
I own one of the best cottages in the place, I havo 
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the money to furnish it elegantly, and I can support 
you comfortably in it, whilst you will be your own 
mistress without any husband to bother you during 
the greater part of your life. Can anybody make you 
a better offer?" 

"I acknowledge that you can deliver the goods, 
as they say, and perhaps it is fortunate that we are 
neither of us of a very romantic nature, for the con- 
tinual absence of a sailor from home would be enough 
to deter the majority of such people from taking up 
so heavy a cross." 

"Does that mean that you will? You must have 
thought of me in this light many times, Annie. It 
is not so sudden, really. At any rate, I have thought 
of you quite a while." 

"And haven't you come across anybody in all your 
voyages you thought would fill the part quite as ac- 
ceptably?" 

"Never gave the matter a thought. I have always 
looked forward to you, and I shall not give the mat- 
ter a thought unless you say No." 

"Well, Harry, will you believe that I am serious 
if I say Yes?" 

"I won't trouble about that if you will only say 
it," said Harry, as he bent over towards her for the 
first time. Until then he had been sitting up like a 
man who was afraid to spoil the set of his collar. 
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"If you were only a bit more sentimental, Harry, 
you know, there would be a little more life in this 
curious interview, don't you think?" 

"Never mind that. I am not built that way. If 
I were to try it on, it would not sit very well on me 
and I should look more ridiculous even than I do 
now. However, that is a small matter. The impor- 
tant one, Annie, is, will you be my wife?" 

"Very well, then, I will." 

Then for the first time in his life Harry reached 
his arm around Annie's waist and solemnly kissed 
her lips once, retaking his place on his chair as if 
he had just picked up her handkerchief. Annie could 
not check a deep sigh which would come out, and be- 
hind it was the thought, "So this is what I have lived 
for all this time! I really did think there was some- 
thing in love-making and that, when it came to a 
proposal, there was a thrill in it not quite like any- 
thing else on earth. . . . And so this is all. I have 
done it and it is all over." This was all she had 
time for just then, for it was not long before Harry 
spoke again. 

"Next time I come back you will be ready to name 
the day, won't you, Annie? And you can make it 
some day after the next voyage if it will suit you." 

"As soon as you like. I, have no mother and sis- 
ters to take an interest in a trousseau, you know." 
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Harry arose as if to go, but a thought which really 
had been busy in Annie's mind for many a day seemed 
to strike her with peculiar suddenness just at this 
moment. 

"Oh, Harry, before you go," she said, "there is 
one rather important matter that I think we ought to 
settle before we go any further." 

Harry resumed his seat as he thought, "Does she 
want me to give up the flowing bowl, or to smoke 
out of doors, or what?" 

"What I meant, Harry, is this," she continued. 
"When we marry, you will be most of the time away 
and I shall be in the cottage alone. Now, you won't 
expect me to keep everybody else out, will you?" 

"Why no, of course not." 

"I thought it was just as well to have the matter 
settled before we go any further, you know, because 
I should not like you to be upset about it after mar- 
riage. I did not know what you might expect." 

"Oh, gracious! I don't expect anything unreason- 
able; your own good sense would be a sufficient 
guide, I should think." 

"Well, you see, people's good sense differs. I do 
not think there are many women in this country out- 
side New England who keep up old-fashioned notions 
of a wife's duty, but these are a good many men here 
and there who seem to think that a woman ought not 
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to lift her eyes to any other man than himself, even 
if he is most of the time away from her. She has to 
give up all the friends of her youth and really become 
much more lonely than an old maid." 

"Now, Annie, you need not trouble yourself about 
anything of this kind. Just *gang yer ain gait,' as 
the Scotch say, and I shall be satisfied." 

"Well, my way would be to go on just as I have 
been going. I should not make any difference ex- 
cept when you were home." 

"That seems all right, but I have not been here 
very much myself when I was not at home — " 

"Now, Harry, that will do. A joke from you is 
like a quickstep by a hippopotamus." 

"It is not much more out of place than you try- 
ing to be serious." 

"Harry, you are coming on. I see I shall make 
a man of you yet." 

"But to return to our muttons, as the captain is 
always saying: Not having been a witness of your 
home-keeping in this room except when I was the 
only guest, I cannot say how you do it. I imagine 
you have pretty many friends, but I do not know 
quite. If you have many men callers, I suppose most 
of them will cut themselves off your list because they 
won't want any stories about them carried to me, but 
I do not want to enter into details about the conduct 
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of your home. You will have sense enough to be disr 
creet, I know." 

"Let's take an instance. Supposing George Snow, 
say, should want to take me to the theatre. Do you 
think it would be wrong for me to go?" 

"I think it would be wrong of George to ask you, 
unless there was a third person going." 

"But you would not expect him to pay for three 
seats for the purpose of taking me?" 

"A man ought to be made to pay more than that 
for the loan of another man's wife." 

"Then am I never to go to the theatre when you 
are away?" 

"I do not think you should unless with another 
woman, with or without a man." 

"That seems severe." 

"I do not see why it should be. You would not 
wish to go to the theatre with another man if you 
cared to be loyal to me." 

"At least we have arrived at the point that I 
wanted to raise. It is evident that we think differ- 
ently about this, and it is necessary to settle the mat- 
ter now, once for all." 

"Then you would wish to be as free after mar- 
riage as before?" 

"Precisely. Why not?" 
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"On the other hand, what I say is, then why get 
married at all?" 

"Oh, sentimental reasons are not the only ones 
for marriage, you know. Each ought to consider it 
in the light of his own best interest. I don't in the 
least believe in the nonsense talked by some people 
about race suicide. It is nobody's duty to do it to 
his injury. Nobody consulted you as to whether you 
would like to be born or not, and it is nobody's busi- 
ness but yours whether you wish to be married 
or not." 

"But surely, after marriage, each has to consider 
the rights of the other." 

"The rights, yes, but not the whims." 

"What some people call moral axioms, others call 
whims, I suppose." 

"Exactly," said Annie, determined to have this 
matter settled once for all, and knowing that the best 
time to get it done was when her man was in the 
first flush of victory and mightily well pleased with 
himself. 

"Well, I do not think it is .any good discussing 
this, Annie. You know, as well as I do, and proba- 
bly a good deal better, what the duties of a wife are, 
and I can trust you to live up to them." 

"No, that is not sufficient to satisfy me, Harry. 
I want to hear you say that you won't blame me for 
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continuing to keep the friends I have. I know a 
good many men as well as women, and I am not go- 
ing to turn the cold shoulder to those who wish to 
keep my friendship, whatever their sex may be." 

'That is all right as presented, but from another 
point of view it would sound all wrong." 

"How, pray?" 
"Annie, I am tired of this. We shall never get any 
further." 

"To me it is a serious matter, but if it only tires 
you, I suppose you don't care much one way or the 
other, and so I cannot be in much danger of displeas- 
ing you, whatever I do." 

"That is about right. I have old-fashioned no- 
tions of morality so far as I am personally concerned, 
but I am quite willing to allow others, even including 
wives, considerable latitude of opinion. So long as 
their practice does not scandalize me, I am quite will- 
ing to mind my own business." 

"Now I believe we understand one another, but 
we must both be trustful. I am not going to set 
spies on your movements in Hong Kong, but I have 
no doubt that I shall be very closely watched by jeal- 
ous people here and all kinds of tales of my wicked 
practices will be sure to reach you, even if I never 
see a man." 
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"Supposing that somebody were to tell you that 
I had a wife in Hong Kong, what would you do?" 

"I should not be interested. If he told me. that 
you had left the ship for a woman in Hong Kong, I 
might retaliate, but what would you do if you came 
back and found me missing?" 

"Find and kill the both of you." And Harry 
looked as if he meant what he said, too. For .a mo- 
ment Annie seemed as if she felt conscious that she 
had raised a devil, but it was not long before she 
answered composedly: 

"Well, it is evident that you care for me, Harry. 
If I ever run away with another man, I hope you 
will follow and kill us." 

There seemed to be no inclination to return to 
light talk, so Harry betook himself to his brother 
Tom's home, for he had not yet seen any of his rela- 
tives since his arrival, whilst Annie was left to her 
thoughts. Her conclusion ultimately was: "I think 
it is best to marry him on the whole. I cannot have 
such an easy, independent outlook for nothing. There 
is bound to be a fly in the amber." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Congratidation$ 

When Harry arrived, Tom was in front, watering 
the grass. This is a daily duty commonly under- 
taken by the head of the famliy. It is everybody's 
object to maintain a grass plot. It seems to have 
some recondite connection with respectability, though 
what it should be had always been difficult to dis- 
cover, especially as this singular mark of it seems to 
be the one which gardeners in countries where there 
is a monthly instead of an annual rainfall seek to de- 
stroy as a sure sign of want of cultivation. In one 
place the grass is encouraged to grow, while in the 
other it is ruthlessly exterminated as a veritable nui- 
sance. There is no denying the fact, of course, that 
the colleges of Cambridge and Oxford, as well as the 
Inns of Court, take great pride in their well-kept 
lawns, but this is only an excuse for exclusiveness, 
for the vulgar herd are not allowed to walk upon 
them — not even the undergraduates in their own col- 
leges. Probably this is the implication in the Cali- 
fornia "blue" grass, imported from Kentucky, but no- 
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body wants to walk on it, for it leads no whither. 
There is always a path to the door. 

Tom's house was much larger than the majority 
of the San Justo cottages, not only because it was the 
family mansion, but also because in his capacity of 
County Recorder he earned a salary large enough to 
maintain a house of some size. Two or three of the 
brothers had married and left, but there was remain- 
ing one brother who assisted him in the recorder's 
office, and a sister who acted as housekeeper. Tom 
himself was between forty and fifty years of age, a 
bachelor and likely to continue one. He was slightly 
corpulent, a little bald, ruddy, a republican, of a 
kindly nature and a general favorite. 

'*Well, that is better than promise," said Tom, as 
Harry reached the gate. "The train has been in more 
than an hour, so I gave you up." 

"Naturally, but I did not come here straight from 
the station this time. I made a call on the way." 

"Oh, come to that now, has it?" asked Tom. 
"Well, when is it to be?" 

"That I can't say precisely, but it won't be long." 

"I suppose I ought to congratulate you, but con- 
gratulations from a bachelor must be rather a hol- 
low aflfair." 

"I wonder you did not take a fancy to her your- 
self. You had her under your eye all the time." 
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"When I was of a marriageable age I had a family 
to look after, Harry, and since I have become a man, 
I have put away the thoughts of such things." 

"But you are not too old to marry by a long shot." 

"Not physically, my son, but mentally I am. When 
you are young and pliant, you can grow up with a 
wife and your dispositions can become assimilated 
to one another, but it would be no use now my tak- 
ing an old girl as fixed in her notions as I am my- 
self. What is more, I don't want to." 

"Well, I will waive the congratulations. I don't 
think any young man here is likely to be honest in 
them, anyway." 

"You think they're likely all to have wanted her?" 

"Naturally, that's the way I feel." 

"Well, I don't like to say so seriously on the top 
of your happiness, you know Harry, but I cannot 
resist the temptation of saying that if they all felt 
as I do about her, they would none of them want her." 

"One I know did." 

"That was George Snow, I suppose." 

"That's the one I was thinking of." 

"Well, I dare say George may fancy that he wants 
her, but he is just as likely to be fancying that he 
wants somebody else in a day or two. George doesn't 
know what he does want." 

"I know what he wants; a little discipline. Twelve 
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months in the army, I believe, would do him lots of 
good." 

"He is as likely as not to take it. He will cer- 
tainly do something desperate now that he has lost 
his girl." 

"Oh, hang G«orge Snow!" exclaimed Harry. 
"What do you think of the girl, anyhow?" 

"I do not think of the girl anyhow. You would 
not take my opinion of a ship, I suppose; then why 
do you ask it on a girl? I know just as much about 
the one as the other." 

"Come, now, Tom, that is ridiculous. At least 
you see women every day and you have never been 
without one or more of them in the house, but your 
knowledge of ships has been derived mainly from my 
conversation, I imagine." 

"Maybe that is the way it appears to you, my son, 
but I see all kinds of flowers right here in this gar- 
den every day and I know no more about them than 
you do, though you never see any at sea. I do not 
study them. I do not study women or ships, but I 
can tell you a thing or two about legal documents be- 
cause that is my business." 

"Tom, you are very unsatisfactory. Why don't 
you rejoice with those that rejoice?" 

"Sometimes I do. It depends on how I feel my- 
self, but I never was good at acting. Some people 
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can beat the big drum and weep at the same time, 
and those are the heroes who take the lead in the 
world, but when I think of them, the verse about 
'When I lay me down to sleep' always comes into 
my mind. How they manage to sleep is what puz- 
zles me/' 

"What has all this to do with Annie Dudley and 
me. Tom?" 

"Nothing, Harry, nothing. It is merely the solil- 
oquy of an old bachelor on things in general. I hope 
you will always be happy, my son, and I believe you 
have been up to now. You've been off my hands 
some time, but you can always call upon me, Harry, 
whenever you need me, for I am never going to have 
anybody but nephews and nieces to care for when 
Lizzie finds a man to suit her. You'd better go in 
and see her if you want somebody to congratulate 
you, but I suppose she'd rather be left alone till din- 
ner is ready." 

"That's a fact. She would, I am sure. Where's 
Bob?" 

"I don't know where he is. He may be working 
late at the office, but I don't know of any reason 
why he should be ; or he may be gossiping anywhere. 
He will be home to dinner anyhow, and then you 
will have all the congratulation you want." 

"I wonder why he never seems to make any head- 
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way with the girls. I think it must be your in- 
fluence." 

"Well, Bob is more like me than the rest of you. 
He sees how hard it is on all the boys to wear old 
clothes and smoke pipes instead of good cigars, that 
he doesn't think the game is worth while." 

"I didn't know Robert was either a dude or much 
of a smoker." 

"Nor is he, but of course I was only speaking fig- 
uratively. What I meant was that the whole thing 
bears too much an air of resignation. The exuber- 
ance of the joy does not reach far beyond the honey- 
moon, and then it is all sacrifice." 

"But sacrifice for one you love is one of the chief 
pleasures of life." 

"I am glad you think so, my boy, now that you 
are on the eve of showing what you can do in that 
line." 

Just then Bob was observed to be coming towards 
the house. He was a sort of pocket edition of Tom — 
a little less in every way, but the family likeness was 
unmistakable. 

"You are just in time. Bob," said Tom, "to hear 
your respected brother Harry giving vent to senti- 
ments that do him gjeat credit. He says that the 
chief pleasure in life to him is to sacrifice himself on 
the altar of love." 
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"Very noble/' said Bob. "You need not tell me 
where he is coming from. I don't mean that he has 
been drinking, though people do talk that way when 
they are in liquor, because I know him better. He 
wouldn't touch a San Justo cocktail. No, sir. He 
has been worshipping at the shrine of Miss Annie 
Dudley. It is astonishing what a mutual attraction 
there is between soldiers and sailors and women. 
Did you ever think what the reason was?" 

"Birds of a feather, I suppose," said Tom. 

"No, that's not it. Like repels like, but Annie 
does not repel Harry. Why? Because they have 
the feeling that it is a here today, gone tomorrow, 
kind of business, and it is not very serious anyhow. 
It is so different to mating yourself up with an old 
recorder or janitor for life." 

The voice of Lizzie was heard from the door call- 
ing them to dinner, so they all went in, Harry just 
snatching a kiss from his sister before she hurried 
off to the kitchen to bring the soup. 

The president of the bank was the only man in 
San Justo who kept a servant, and he was a China- 
man who disappeared whenever it suited him, and 
without notice, coming back at his own good time 
and being received without remark. Consequently, 
it was not surprising that the president's example 
was not followed. Lizzie, at any rate, would far 
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rather do the work herself than have any Asiatic on 
the premises. 

During dinner the conversation which had been 
begun in the garden was continued, mainly by Bob, 
who was regarded, not only in the family, but in the 
town generally, as a sort of walking commentary on 
men and manners. 

"Harry has been waiting for you to come home. 
Bob," said Tom, *'that you might congratulate him 
on his approaching marriage." 

"Well, I do," returned the critic, "most heartily, 
and I will do the same for you any day, Tom." 

"Why not give us an opportunity to do the same 
for you, Bob?" asked Harry. 

"Because I am not ready yet." 

"But it is every man's duty to get married," put 
in Lizzie. 

"I*d sooner disagree with anybody than you, my 
dear," returned her volatile brother, "but I cannot 
pass that. It is no more my duty to get marriod 
than it was the duty of my parents to bring me into 
the world. Such things are nobody's duty. They are 
just instinct and some of us fancy that we can rise 
above instinct. It would be a great deal better to 
encourage those who can, for children are brought 
into the world only to suffer." 

"I suppose you have been quite a martyr. Bob?" 
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"No, but like the rest of us, my life is made up 
more of pain than of pleasure." 

"Why, you ungrateful beggar. You have never 
had a moment's sickness or sorrow." 

"It is so much the more easy to prove my point. 
You say I do not suffer. Very well. What pleas- 
ures have I?" 

"Plenty to eat and drink, a good place to sleep 
and no hard work to do." 

/ "Sounds very attractive, but in the first place, I 
do not know what appetite is. If you want to know 
what the pleasures of eating and drinking are, you 
have to go to a man who has been without food for 
twenty-four hours, and the only man who knows the 
joy of rest is the one who has been awake for sev- 
eral nights. You must be weary to enjoy sleep. In 
fact, it all comes to this, that unless you endure pain, 
and pain that you cannot make a mistake about 
either, you have no pleasure. Most people have 
neither the one nor the other. Their existence is 
just a drab, meaningless excuse for the consumption 
of victuals, no credit to its progenitors and still worse 
worth breeding from." 

"This is merely cynical indifference," said Harry; 
"the natural result of living in a hot country atmos- 
phere, conducive to slothfulness of thought as well 
as action." 
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"I am not going to argue with you now, anyhow," 
replied Bob, "for you are not in a healthy frame of 
mind. You are obsessed by one idea. For the pres- 
ent you are a worshipper at the shrine of Venus. 
How long the frenzy may last we do not know, but 
this we do know, that when you recover your senses, 
there will be a reaction and you will for a further 
space of time consider yourself the most miserable 
of men. Then, after that phase has past, you will 
again become as you were before you were in love; 
that is, a man with no particular pleasures and no 
very serious plans, just an ordinary cuss, a little 
higher than a turnip, but a blamed sight lower than 
the angels." 

"What do you know about angels?" 

"I suppose you think you know one, anyhow, but 
when I use such a term, I speak quite metaphorically, 
my son, for I don't believe in angels without wings." 

"Or devils without tails," put in Tom, who be- 
lieved that wit was his strong suit. 

"Oh, yes, I do. Some of them wear tails, but 
most of them short jackets, even as you and I, as the 
poet says." 

The conversation continued throughout dinner and 
during the subsequent smoke until the music began. 
It consisted, as it usually did, in the baiting of Bob, 
who always maintained radical opinions which he 
had formed on a substratum of miscellaneous read- 
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ing, taking his stand on no particular platform, but 
absorbing with the greatest delight ideas which he 
knew would shock those who never read anything 
but the newspaper. There were only four others in 
the place who could talk to him on equal terms: the 
judge, the banker, the editor of the republican weekly 
(daily during the campaign), and George Snow, and 
he could hold his own with any or all of them. But 
his talk had little influence on his brothers, simply 
because he was Bob. Had they read his original re- 
marks in their daily organ, they would never have 
tired of giving Bob the benefit of them at second 
hand. Yet they profited more than they knew by his 
talk, for they were known amongst their acquaint- 
ances as men who used better language in their or- 
dinary conversation than might have been expected 
of them in their situation in life. For a sailor, Harry 
spoke exceedingly well, and that fact was entirely 
due to his having listened to Bob with ingratitude 
and inattention during the period when his speech 
was being formed. 

Lizzie, too, was very different from other girls, 
not so much because she had been made a pet of 
by her many brothers, but rather because she had 
acquired a masculine way of looking at things. She 
was a much better-looking girl than Annie Dudley, 
her fair hair, slightly ruddy in tinge, alabaster com- 
plexion and light blue eyes giving her a somewhat 
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frail appearance, but this was only superficial, for 
she was perfectly healthy and as athletic as any of 
her brothers. Certainly San Justo was no paradise 
for athletes, for it could not even be said that the 
walking was good, the roads nearly the whole year 
being several inches deep in dust, which became the 
stickiest of mud during the few days the rain lasted. 
The heat, too, was much against exertion, but where 
there is a desire it usually finds satisfaction, so Liz- 
zie Waters sometimes rode a horse, sometimes a bi- 
cycle, and frequently played lawn tennis well enough 
to" win on equal terms from men. 

When sufficient time had been devoted to the 
weed that "bids our sorrows cease,** the business of 
the evening at the house of Waters began. Before 
all things else they were a musical family. At pleas- 
ure they could form themselves into a vocal or a 
string quartette and in either capacity they gave 
great satisfaction to their audience — themselves; but 
they were by no means always without admirers of 
their talent, for San Justo was full of music and there 
was constant interchange of performers, musical even- 
ings being the custom and cards and conversation the 
exception. This was mainly due to the enthusiasm 
of a musical old maid who found her mission in life 
to be the awakening in the people of a love for sweet 
sounds rather than the paltry excitement produced 
by a mere game one-quarter skill and three-quarters 
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chance. She succeeded and everybody's mind was 
healthier and better in many ways for the work she 
did. And the poor old dear had a row to hoe, too, 
for she had a living to make by encouraging mothers 
to bring up their children in the harmonious way they 
should go and by assisting them with piano lessons. 
It is not everybody who can make the getting of an 
honest livelihood a blessing to his neighbors. Usually 
he makes himself a nuisance. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Matrimomal Ethics 

In a few days Harry Waters had gone back to 
San Francisco to take his share of shore duty, and 
soon he would be at sea again. Meanwhile the news 
of his engagement to Annie Dudley had circulated 
about San Justo and had been variously commented 
on by the residents. Whilst these two had been young 
and unattached, there was no particular reason for 
examining minutely into their character and disposi- 
tion. They filled their place in the scheme of things 
and made no strong demand on the toleration of their 
neighbors by any form of eccentricity which grated 
on their nerves, but when two children have the hard- 
ihood to emerge from obscurity and place themselves 
on record as contemplating matrimony, it is time to 
pay some attention to their characters and see if they 
are fit to be regarded as personalities or not. The 
general result of such overhauling is usually the opin- 
ion that no two people could possibly have been found 
more unsuited to each other. The question is de- 
bated on every occasion whether it is better that the 
two should be of similar taste, or rather unanimity 
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IS more likely to be attained by a man and wife who 
are complementary to one another, each supplying 
the other's defects. Each opinion has i>«5 adherents 
and examples can be readily found to illustrate its 
soundness; the fact being, we opine, that it is not 
a question of taste at all, but merely of disposition. 
Where there is agreement it is certain that one is the 
willing slave, and where there is disagreement it is 
equally certain that the marriage of two such inde- 
pendent characters was not made in heaven. 

What was thought about Harry Waters and his 
innamorata is of no moment, for amongst the wise- 
acres of San Justo there was no prophet or the son 
of a prophet. There were all shades of opinion from 
that of the young thing who thought it was an ideal 
union to that of the old maid who never knew any 
good come to a woman who gave up a good job to 
play second fiddle to a man. Those who had no job 
might rather do it than be a charwoman, but not 
she, no sir, not by a long shot. 

Naturally the engagement fell like a bombshell 
into the earthworks of George Shaw. He had antici- 
pated that some such thing might happen, but as long 
as it did not there was hope. Now that it was a fait 
accompli, what was to be done? He was eccentric 
enough and fiickle enough in all conscience, but his 
weakness never showed itself when he was in pursuit 
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of his object. Until he had attained the end he sought 
he was as firm and unwavering as Wellington at Wa- 
terloo. He never gave an inch, and the fact of the 
engagement made no more difference to him than any 
other obstacle on his line of march. He was only all 
the more determined to have his own way. Conse- 
quently, when he met Annie coming from school one 
afternoon shortly after Harry had gone back to his 
ship, he did not avoid her and slink away like a whip- 
ped cur, but boldly walked up to her, lifted his hat 
and turned around to accompany her to the Parker 
House. The conversation was quite trivial and by no 
means worth setting down until they arrived at the 
porch, when George's hand went upward as though 
about to raise his hat again, and Annie asked, as if 
it would be the most natural thing possible: 

"Aren't you coming in, then?" 

"Well," he replied, '1 hardly expected to. I did 
not suppose you would regard it as quite the thing." 

"What do you mean by quite the thing?" she 
asked as they went up the stairs. "Do you suppose 
I am going to drop my friends because I have prom- 
ised to marry Harry Waters? Do you think I would 
drop my friends had I promised to marry you?" 

George delayed his answer until he was in the 
room and could shut the door, when he replied: 

"If you married me, I should hope that you would 
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wish to drop any intimacy you had with any other 
man." 

"Then you think it is wrong of me, having prom- 
ised to marry Harry, to maintain any intimacy with 
you?" 

"I did not say it was wrong. I said I should hope 
you would wish to drop it, because it seems to me 
that if one cared for the other very much, he or she 
would not have any desire to keep up intimacies with 
others." 

"If that is the way you feel about it, George, I 
can only say that it is just as well we are not going 
to be married. I have already threshed this matter 
out with Harry and he understands perfectly well 
that I am not going to give up anybody because of 
him." 

"Then your marriage is going to be like those of 
the French, merely one of convenience?" 

"I should not marry for any other reason. I be- 
lieve I have told you that I am not sentimental, but 
I appreciate the fact that Harry can offer me a bet- 
ter lot than my present one, and I have accepted it." 

"I should think you are pretty free and comfort- 
able as it is." 

"Then you don't know what school-teaching is. I 
suppose every lot in life has its disagreeable features, 
but I cannot imagine one that is such a trial to the 
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patience as wrestling with the understanding of a 
stupid child." 

"You do not give one the notion of much suf- 
fering/* 

"Perhaps not. But look at Cora Stopover. That's 
what I should come to in time." 

"So you have taken the bull by the horns and 
turned him over." 

"Which by interpretation means. I ^Jimnose, that 
I have seen that Harry can provide me with as good 
a living as I am getting, in a furnished cottage of 
my own, free from interruption almost all the year, 
with no work to do for it, and, as I say, I have stip- 
ulated for the retention of my friends." 

"That seems a very complete and attractive scheme, 
Annie, but I am persuaded that it won't work. Your 
plan is all of a piece with the promises of the real 
estate agent. He raises the enthusiasm of the sucker 
to the parting point, but the inevitable day comes 
when the house of cards falls all to dissolution and 
the only product is the wisdom that comes from the 
experience." 

"I do not see the analogy at all." 

"Very well, then, I will be more explicit. I can- 
not fall in with your plan myself. Long before I read 
Charles Readers novel, I was in the habit of putting 
myself in the other fellow's place when I was in 
doubt as to the course I ought to pursue, and apply- 
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ing that practice to this case, I would ask how I 
should wish to be treated if I were in Harry's place. 
The answer, of course, would be that I should expect 
others to keep off my property." 

"Then that is the light in which I am to regard 
myself — Harry's property?" 

*'So far as other men are concerned, yes, but there 
is no implication that you are a mere chattel of his. 
That would be looking at the matter from another 
aspect altogether." 

"Then you regard me now as Harry's property?" 

"Precisely; on which I have no right to trespass." 

"And you are doing it by coming here now?" 

"Just so." 

"But I have told you that, having in mind the 
fact that I should be so lonely with him away most 
of the time, he is willing that I should see my friends." 

"I understand that, but it is not a matter entirely 
for you, or even for him. There is such a thing as 
honor among thieves, it is said, and it is perhaps that 
kind of honor that makes a man uncomfortable to be 
alone with the wife of another. With me, too, there 
is a further distaste that I have always had for part- 
nerships. I could never share anything with any- 
body. It must always be entirely mine or I would 
rather go without." 

"I cannot see anything in this," said Annie, "but 
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your eccentricity. I am willing to share anything 
with anybody." 

"How would you like to share a husband?" asked 
George, looking at her as though he thought he had 
finished the argument, but she merely replied: 

"That is a point well taken, dear boy." 

"Well, what do you say?'^ 

"I hardly know what to say, but I do not see that 
I should suflFer so long as my partner — of the same 
sex — never invaded my territory. If my cottage and 
perquisites remained intact, what cause should I have 
for complaint?" 

"It is very plain that you are quite without any 
sentiment at all." 

"Whilst you are all sentiment, and I am the wom- 
an and you are the man." 

"I suppose it may be called sentiment in my case 
without much violence to the meaning of words, but 
we do not ordinarily call it that." 

"What do you call it, then?" 

"That I must leave you to guess. One would not 
willingly apply it to himself, anyhow. It is con- 
stantly forced upon me, however, that the standards 
of men and women are quite different." 

"I don't believe women have any." 

"Well, I won't contradict you, because I don't 
know." Then, rising to his feet, he continued: 

"Once more I must say good-bye. I have not re- 
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signed you to Harry. He has simply won the first 
heat. The final hasn't been run yet. You seem to 
want it to be a dead heat so that we may divide the 
prize, but I shall be a very dead beat before I will 
divide with anybody." He shook hands formally and 
left without a wilted feather showing. 

As he came to the foot of the stairs he almost 
walked into the arms of Bob Waters, who was just 
then passing the house. 

"Hullo ! George," said Bob. "Why don't you come 
and see us sometimes now? It is pretty rough to be 
cut out by Harry, I must admit, but you need not let 
that make any difference, you know." 

"Well, I suppose I must not pretend that I do 
not know what you mean when you say I have been 
cut out by Harry, but I do not see why it should fol- 
low that because a man happened to know a girl who 
has become engaged, he has been given the mitten. 
Pooh ! What would it matter if I had ? Nothing but 
disappointment ever did me any good. Therefore I 
pray for continual disappointment. It is the only 
thing that will make me sit up. I am nothing but 
a dilettante otherwise." 

"George, that is a long speech. I wish I could 
talk like that. Td become a parson or a spieler." 

"YouVe become a humbug already. You're the 
most incessant talker in the town." 
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"I was, but I have got a rival now. I shall have 
to sit up and take notice myself." 

"No, no, I am no rival of the Waters brothers, 
either in love or eloquence." 

"But you are hankering after disappointment, you 
say, and I don't know where you will be more likely 
to find it than in competition with other people." 

"Up to date I have not found it so. It is only 
when I enter into competition with nature that I get 
laid out." 

"It is clear that you have a pretty good opinion 
of yourself." 

"I suppose that everybody has, though the ex- 
pression of it may be rather offensive. I do not see, 
however, why it should be any more offensive than 
the calm assumption that one is bound to meet dis- 
appointment with others." 

"You have never really been in competition yet." 

"Nor you." 

"Well, we are competing now. I retire." 

"Were you ever in competition with another for 
the hand of a woman. Bob? That's what is generally 
at the bottom of it when a man remains a bachelor, 
I believe." 

"I could not very well keep it dark if I were, 
could I? Everybody here would be likely to know." 

"Likely to, yes, but not certain to. I can quite 
imagine that a secretive old plotter like you might 
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even now be carrying on with some gay thing under 
the rose, you know." 

"No, it is like religion. It suits some people, but 
you are overreaching yourself this time. I am in 
the open the whole day and everybody knows where 
to put his hand on me at any moment." 

"Haven't you ever felt any symptoms — " 

"Of approaching insanity? No, sir. I had the 
measles, scarlet fever, whoopingcough and diphthe- 
ria at the accustomed age and I believe I am entitled 
to be immune from anything else for the rest of my 
pilgrimage." 

"I thought perhaps that I might get some enter- 
taining views on matrimony in general from you, but 
apparently you are not to be drawn." 

"You ought to know me by this time. I am not 
ashamed of my views on any subject and am always 
willing to defend them, but if you want me to talk 
on matrimony, I can only say that I am not inter- 
ested in it." 

"I suppose so, as you are a bachelor of about 
twice my age, but would you go further and say you 
do not believe in it?" 

"No, it is like religion. It suits some people, but 
what is music to one is noise to another, you know." 

"Then there is no music in matrimony for you?" 

"That reminds me. Come in tonight, if you have 
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nothing better to do, and take Harry's part in our 
quartette, will you?" 

"I shall be very glad. I think some music will 
suit me just now." 

They parted, each going home to dinner. George's 
walk was a little way out of town, where he lived 
with his father and mother in the farmhouse which 
they had occupied since San Justo came into being. 
The town had not swallowed up the Snow farm, and 
its owner, therefore, had remained poor, for the val- 
ley of the San Justo creek was not worth calling a 
farming country, though but a short distance from 
the thriving Santa Clara valley. Whilst the environ- 
ment of the Snows had rapidly changed since their 
arrival in California, they had never thawed, but re- 
mained the same Missourians who arrived in the six- 
ties. When George went home to dinner he knew it 
would still be called supper, though it preceded by 
hours the time for beginning any evening entertain- 
ment. By way of compensation, should any such form 
of dissipation occur as an actual supper after an in- 
frequent visit to a lecturer or traveling theatrical 
company at the "opera house," as the local house of 
entertainment was called, the meal would be de- 
scribed as "lunch." So the day was turned topsy- 
turvy. Lunch was eaten at midnight and supper be- 
fore sunset. 

Not only in name, but in content, supper remain- 
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ed the same — in fact, the same as breakfast and din- 
ner, too. Then fried steak was the piece de resist- 
ance at all meals and considerable was its resistance, 
too, notwithstanding that it had been fried until it 
was unquestionably "done." 

During and after his university career, George 
had endeavored to introduce some of the conveniences 
of civilization into the home life, and particularly into 
the bill of fare, but he found the old people so obdu- 
rate in their preference for the one food they had 
always been accustomed to that, for the sake of avoid- 
ing the greater evil of discontent, he submitted to a 
diet which would have spoiled the appetite of an 
ostrich. 

It is undeniable that the Snow house was not an 
attractive one to visit, particularly at meal times, so 
we will not delay to describe it, but hurry back with 
George to the much more inviting domicile of the 
Waters family, where his tenor was expected by the 
other three parts. As he went along he said to him- 
self: "Take Harry's part? Yes, and I will take his 
better half too before I retire from this business. It 
is as plain to me as that Annie is a woman that she 
is not fit to be any man's wife, but at the same time 
she is the only woman for me. I have got to get her, 
or I shall keep on trying to, whereas, if I win, I know 
myself well enough to prophesy that in two months 
I shall have had enough of her. Now, why hadn't 
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I the sense to fall in love with Lizzie Waters? She 
is really worth looking at, and I believe she is a girl 
of very strong character, too. Her brothers will not 
give her up in a hurry." 

When George arrived he was admitted with very 
little ceremony, for he had long been a frequent guest 
at the Waters house, but it would have been evident 
to anybody who had been watching for the phenom- 
enon that Lizzie's manner immediately became con- 
strained and she no longer joined in the badinage of 
her brothers with the freedom in which she indulged 
when there was no one else present. Certainly this 
constraint might not have any particular reference to 
George Snow. The same phenomenon might have 
been observed if any one else had arrived. There 
were no data for comparison; we can only note 
the fact. 

The Waters family were enthusiastic musicians 
and most of them could play two or three instru- 
ments, though of course each had his favorite. Tom, 
the acting paterfamilias, was never wholly contented 
without the 'cello between his legs, and he worked 
away as if the cutting of the Panama Canal was de- 
pendent on his labors. By his side Bob's mere fid- 
dling seemed child's play. 

The instruments were typical of the men, for 
while Tom took life seriously. Bob took it as a part 
he had to play, which he intended to play correctly, 
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but not as if bowing was everything in the world. 
There were not only other instruments, but even the 
same one could be played in different ways and the 
air might be varied by acciaccaturas, arpeggios and 
all kinds of original twists and turns. 

As George had been invited, it was intended that 
this evening should be devoted to song, for, though 
he could play more than one instrument, he was never 
asked to, as it was understood that his forte was sing- 
ing. Nature had blessed him with an exceptionally 
fine tenor voice of unusual range and quality, but it 
was not even suspected by those who had heard it 
how good it was. He did not even know himself, but 
nobody would have waited with patience to hear him 
play the piano when he knew that George might be 
singing. 

"Well, George,*' said Tom, "we will begin in the 
regular style with an instrumental piece, and you 
shall be the audience. Then we will double the au- 
dience to hear you sing something." 

"Tom has to embrace his beloved 'cello even if he 
has to lay down his life — pipe, I mean — to do it," 
put in Bob, "but we had better humor him, or he will 
be cross all the evening." 

"Don't you make fun of the 'cello," said George. 
"It doesn't screech like the violin anyhow." 

"Far be it from me to make fun of the instru- 
ment," Bob replied. "I was merely remarking on 
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the affection of the instrumentalist for it. But you 
are applying derisive terms to my instrument. What 
do you mean about screeching?" 

"I mean what I say. The violin is not a musical 
instrument at all. I can always hear the scraping of 
the bow on the strings. It is apparent a little in the 
'cello, but not nearly so bad." 

"You are only speaking of inferior instruments. 
Of course ours are not up to much, but have you 
heard Joachim, for instance?" 

"The better the instrument the less the screech, 
I will admit, but even the best bow, wielded by the 
best bowman, will draw a screech from the best 
Stradivarius. You cannot get a mellow note from 
a violin like the pure unalloyed tone the cornet pro- 
duces." 

"They're quite different, man. One is a stringed 
and the other a wind instrument. Naturally the 
quality of the noise is different." 

"Of course it is, but there are other stringed in- 
struments that produce a pure note; the piano, for 
instance, though that, of course, is only a tinkle. 
You cannot get resonance from a stringed instru- 
ment without a screech, an attachment that is very 
unpleasant." 

"Then you'd rather not hear our effort?" 

"My dear boy, I am only hypercritical. I should 
delight in hearing any noise you could make. A 
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solo on a tom-tom — I mean what I say, not a 
Tom on a 'cello — would be very refreshing at times 
I think." 

"Now look at Tom there. He is itching to get at 
'The Last Rose of Summer.' Aren't you, old man?" 

"Well, that will do very well, I think," he re- 
plied. Bob, in fact, knew that that was what he 
meant when he said that the entertainment would 
begin with something instrumental. 

"All right, violin obbligato and piano accompani- 
ment as usual." 

Tom began to saw. Bob to fiddle and Lizzie to 
tinkle, and the sentiments of the poet concerning 
the pathetic demise of that belated bloom of colder 
climes where the rose is not always in flower, were 
once more interpreted by catgut sawed upon accord- 
ing to the pattern set forth in the hieroglyphics 
of the composer, to the satisfaction of the audience 
(who had nobody to talk to) and the "great con- 
tent," as Pepys would say, of the performers. 

"Bravo!" said the audience. "Tom's bowing is 
very fine." 

"Yes, see how it affects even him to tears," said 
Bob as Tom applied his handkerchief to his bald 
crown. "Don't mind if I smoke while you sing, do 
you George?" 

"I wish I could do it myself. I wonder you 
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could let the pipe alone long enough to play the 
fiddle." 

*'Well, you see, those are two habits that have 
grown up together and they have learned to accom- 
modate one another. You might wonder that some 
people can leave off eating long enough to sleep, 
but they do, most of them. I heard of one old 
couple, all the same, that used to be woke at three 
o'clock every morning to eat a steak." 

"They must have been Missourians, for they eat 
steak three times a day as it is, and the long night 
must seem a great privation to them." 

"No, these people had never heard of Missouri." 

"I thought they would be liable to miss steaks, 
you know." 

"Come, George," put in Lizzie, *'you can em- 
ploy your time better than in making puns. What 
are you going to sing?" 

"Whatever you say. You know my little list." 

"Give us one of the good old sort, George. You 
can't beat 'My Pretty Jane.' " 

"I wouldn't do it for the world, Tom. What's her 
other name?" 

Lizzie immediately broke into the laughter with 
the accompaniment, and so the song which Sims 
Reeves made famous was given to an audience of 
two by a voice of equal range and sweetness in a 
land which has since taken precedence of Italy in the 
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number and beauty of the voices every year born 
there. 

When George had finished Bob said, **Why don't 
you go in for opera, George? You'd certainly make 
a success of it." 

"I wouldn't do it if I might." 

"You wouldn't? Why not?" 

"I have no ambition that way." 

**Oh, hang ambition ! The main thing is to make 
a living salary, and how can you make so good a 
one with less trouble?" 

"I think it is mostly a matter of luck in singing 
as in everything else, but I should not care to suc- 
ceed as a singer in any case." 

"Don't you want fame?" 

"Not that kind." 

"What do you want then?" 

"I only want to do those things that require 
brains — ^but that's enough. This is getting priggish." 

"Never mind that. I am interested. Why 
shouldn't I sing — or dance — if I want to?" 

'^There's no reason that I know of, Bob, why you 
shouldn't." 

"Then why won't you?" 

"I have said why. It is no credit to me to have 
a voice, but it would be to win a difficult law case or 
write a great poem." 

"I don't see the distinction. In the one case you 
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arc endowed with a voice and in the other with 
brains. Why is not the trachaea as worthy as the 
cerebrum?'* 

"In the first case I succeed merely by using what 
nature has given me. In the other success comes 
from careful and persistent training." 

"There is not so much difference you will find. 
I doubt if operatic singing does not require just as 
much training as pleading or writing. Besides, with- 
out the brains, all the training in the world would be 
of no avail. In either case you have to make the 
best use of a natural gift, and for my part, Fd as 
soon have one as the other — in fact, whichever en- 
abled me to get most of the good things to be had 
for the money." 

"Then I suppose I must take other ground. My 
tastes incline me most to literary pursuits. I have 
no fancy for publicity." 

"That is bad because, if I may be excused for 
speaking the truth for once, you have all the graces 
that fit you for it. You were born for a star part." 

"And there is no man living who is so anxious to 
hide whatever light he has under a bushel." 

"In this day and generation you have to play a 
wind instrument for all you are worth." 

"And the mischief is that it is not the best players, 
but those who blow loudest, that get all the first 
strawberries and early potatoes." 
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"George, you are too young to talk like that/* said 
Tom. "You ought to be full of hope and belief at 
your age." 

"In love DT stomach out of whack," said Bob. 
"Which is it George?" 

"Oh hang it! That is enough of this. Lizzie, I 
suppose Tom is responsible for the programme, but 
I wish you would sing something," said George, 
turning to Lizzie, who was sitting pensively on the 
piano stool, with her hands clasped in her lap, atten- 
tive but silent. 

"I would if I could, George, but I am not on the 
list. You know I never sing alone, except once in 
a while to myself. I am more anxious to be in the 
background even than you are." 

"But background is all we are, Lizzie. There is 
nobody here you are shy of surely: only your broth- 
ers and me." 

"Yes, and you. One is enough, George. I don't 
sing alone. That is quite understood." 

"So I have often heard you say, Lizzie, but I 
don't despair. Some day I shall hear you when you 
don't know I am listening and then the spell will 
be broken." 

"I shall keep a sharp look-out for eavesdroppers." 

There will be no need to do that on my account, 
but some day, perhaps, I shall come in with Bob 
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and find you so happy that you will burst forth into 
song simply because you could not help it." 

"That could only happen after the dishes were 
washed. I never feel like that when I have to go 
into a hot kitchen to cook, I can assure you." 

"I'd sooner eat cold meat all my life than you 
should do it, Lizzie," said George with heroic fervor. 

"Perhaps you would, but I wouldn't. Seeing I 
want a hot dinner myself, I don't object to cooking 
enough, while I'm about it, for Tom and Bob too." 

This she said as if she meant it, though the dear 
child would have cheerfully lived on candy and 
pickles from one Thanksgiving Day to the next. 

"Come, this is not music," interjected Tom. "As 
Lizzie won't sing, it is your turn to show what you 
can do, Bob." 

"I am quite willing to have it understood that I 
am the first violin and let it go at that," said Bob. 
"Music is all very well, but I am not going to make 
a business of it. It is merely a sort of sedative to 
fill in with when nobody has anything to say worth 
listening to." 

"That means that you'd sooner hear the sound of 
your own voice than that of your violin," put in 
Lizzie, who seemed to have forgotten George's pres- 
ence for the moment in the freedom with which she 
spoke to her brother. 

"I would, and still more, yours my dear, for 
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what is music? Isn't it only an attempt to express 
emotion in a dumb kind of way? Singing helps it 
out a bit, but that is a very elaborate way of going 
about what you can do so very much better by 
speech on the spur of the moment." 

Just then a ring was heard at the door and Tom 
went to answer it. Presently he was heard coming 
in with a lady whose voice was familiar to them all. 

"I had to come to see you, you know," she was 
saying, "as nobody would come to see me. I was 
spending evening after evening by myself, which was 
something I was not accustomed to, and I was get- 
ting very miserable. People seem to think I have 
done something wrong by getting engaged and they 
are avoiding me like a plague." 

At the sound of this voice something sinister 
seemed to have got hold of Lizzie. She appeared to 
draw into her shell like a clam, and when Annie 
Dudley came forward to kiss her in a dearly beloved 
sisterly fashion, she felt as if she were saluting a 
marble statue. Bob was cordial enough, but not 
more than enough, and on the whole Annie would 
have felt as if she might have saved herself the 
trouble of coming out, except that George was there. 
For his part, he would rather he had not been, but 
Annie was by no means shy of letting* him know 
that she was delighted to see him though he had left 
her only a few hours before. As soon as she was 
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fairly seated, she continued in the strain in which 
she had been talking to Tom when he brought her in. 

"Instead of people coming around to congratulate 
me and wish me all kinds of joy, as I thought they 
would, nobody has been to see me at all." 

"Well, you see," said Bob, as he looked out of 
the corner of one eye at George, to observe the 
effect of his speech, "the young men keep away be- 
cause they are determined not to be accused of 
poaching on the preserves of an absent man. If you 
had got engaged to anybody on the spot — say George 
or Tom, for instance — who would be in a position to 
look after his own interests, perhaps they would not 
be so squeamish, but to take advantage of the absent 
is mean. For the women I can't speak. Lizzie 
knows more about them than I do, or perhaps you 
can account for their absence yourself." 

"Have many girls been in the habit of calling on 
you, Annie?" asked Lizzie. 

"Well, come to think of it, no, my dear. My 
friends have been mostly men. I never thought of 
it before. I suppose it must be that there are more 
men here. At any rate, I find them more interest- 
ing." The game of tit for tat between the sisters 
had begun. 

"It is no use worrying about reasons for what 
unreasonable people do," said Bob. "We were in 
the midst of a musical evening when you came in 
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just in time. Now you will have a larger audience 
than either of us has had if you will be good enough 
to sing something." 

"Let me get my breath a bit first. Whose turn 
was it when I rang?" 

"It was Bob's," said George, "but he has taken up 
his time by talking as usual." 

"Very well, if he will play his favorite Scotch 
reel, I will follow with "Whistle and Fll come to 
you, my lad.' " 

Bob got as much exercise out of his performance 
as if he had been dancing the reel himself, whilst 
Tom's frantic efforts to keep pace with him, if ex- 
hibited by a beast of burden, would have formed suf- 
ficient ground for complaint to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It is astonishing 
what exertion a man will undergo for a hobby when 
he won't walk a mile for the sake of his health. 

Annie followed with the song she had promised 
in a clear, piercing soprano, which seemed to be a 
sister to the piccolo, but a very distant relative of 
the flute. She was evidently proud of her possession 
and her audience did their best to justify her opinion, 
but the two brothers knew that if Lizzie would only 
get over her pride or shyness, she would astonish 
their guests with a pure and mellow tone like the 
note of the turtle-dove. She seemed content to play 
Annie's accompaniment. 
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The evening wore on in the same fashion until 
the parlor clock announced the hour of ten, when 
Annie rose to betake herself once more to her solitary 
apartment in the Parker House, and to George nat- 
urally fell the pleasant duty of becoming her escort. 
As they were leaving, Tom said cheerfully, 

"Now, don't allow yourself to get lonely again, 
Annie. Come in whenever you feel like it and make 
love to Bob while Harry is away. He is very un- 
happy because nobody, loves him." 

This sally of Tom's only produced a round of 
laughter until Annie was out of hearing, when Bob 
observed, 

"She'd sooner have George than either of us." 
And, after a pause, "When Harry finds that out, 
then you'll remember me, as the song says." 

Annie and George had not far to go, so the gay 
young thing who was determined that her life should 
be a perpetual holiday, made the best of her time. 

"You are not going to stay away from the Parker 
House really, are you, George?" she began. 

"Certainly," he replied, "unless I can go there 
without trespassing." 

"But you can. You know that." 

"I know that with your permission I can, and pos- 
sibly, though I don't think so, with Harry's, but cer- 
tainly not with my own." 
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"Well, if you are determined to be so squeamish, 
I suppose I must put up with it." 

"It will be very hard for me, of course, but it is 
the only thing I can do." 

"I don't think you'll hold out very long." 

"Time will show, but I think trouble has begun 
already. Bob saw me coming away from the Parker 
House to-day and he will tell Harry for certain." 

"What if he does? Harry cannot object. He said 
he would not." 

"You will see. Perhaps he may tell Bob so, but 
you will find Bob will taunt him into getting angry, 
and there will be a rumpus." 

"Oh dear, it seems to me that I am getting into 
deeper waters already. This begins to be very dif- 
ferent from the butterfly life I have led." 

"I suppose it is Annie, but don't meet trouble 
half way. It is all right so far and we are all good 
friends up to date. Meanwhile good night and may 
sweet dreamland faces guard your rest." With which 
very appropriate sentiment he left her at the porch 
after having done his best to destroy that rest which 
he was so anxious about. 
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Family CriticUm 

The weeks were passing and Harry would soon 
be home again, but George had adhered steadfastly 
to his determination to keep away from the Parker 
House. Still, he was bound to meet Annie three 
times a week at least, as they were members of the 
same choir, but there was a long interval between 
Sunday night and the following Saturday night's 
practice. On each occasion Annie did not fail to 
ridicule what she regarded as his weakness, and the 
taunts were beginning to tell on him. 

There is no argument that will break down oppo- 
sition like laughter, and a very wise old head is 
needed to appraise it at its true value and march 
straight on to the destined goal, utterly regardless 
of it. George was wise beyond his years, but his 
staying qualities were as yet undeveloped, and in 
the hands of the woman to whom for the time being 
he was devoted, he was like clay in the hands of 
the potter. If Annie only knew how near he came 
to giving in more than once, she would soon have 
had him at her feet again, but he struggled on like 
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a game cock with a broken wing and felt proud to 
think that Harry would come back and find no 
fences broken down — not that he had set up any, but 
George expected that he would not fail to notice 
those that he had himself erected. 

Annie and George, as before indicated, belonged 
to the choir, of course because they could sing. 
Though the minister must be ordained, there was 
no objection to sinners providing the music. The 
association is very much like that of the money of 
the trust magnate and church enterprise, but take 
away the money and the music, and what would be- 
come of the pastor? Truly, Othello's occupation 
would be gone. 

But Annie and George were not troubled by any 
such considerations. Chiefly they liked to hear them- 
selves sing, and secondly, a choir was an excuse for 
meeting people of similar tastes and providing occu- 
pation for two nights a week. Those who have be- 
longed to a choir will know how much joy is to be 
had out of it — and those who have no voice will 
never know. In many country villages to-day, 
though the choirs are very different in their make- 
up from the one described by Thomas Hardy in 
Wessex, yet they are just as much the whole thing 
and their doings keep the parish busy the whole 
week. 

In addition to this, there was in San Justo a 
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union of church choirs in the service of the devil 
under the leadership of the maiden lady before re- 
ferred to as a musical enthusiast. There was gen- 
erally some comic opera in course of rehearsal and 
the young people were usually singing for Satan 
once or twice a week and hoisting the banner of 
the cross at both ends of it — the week, not the ban- 
ner. Pastors who were wise kept their mouths shut 
and those who were not got into trouble. Nobody 
ever interfered successfully with the unholy part- 
nership. As for the singers themselves, they were 
not interested in either of the opposing camps. Their 
interest was entirely centered in themselves, and so 
long as they were not criticised, the church and the 
opera both went on swimmingly and the collections 
were good at both entertainments. 

But did any engagement ever prosper where one 
of the high contracting parties was a member of a 
choir and the other not? There is none such on 
record, whilst many a trusting swain has cursed his 
folly for placing his hopes of future happiness on 
the soprano whom the tenor took home twice a week. 
Did not Harry think of this before he proposed? 
Pooh! What is the use of answering that question? 
What does a lovesick boy think of? is he compos 
mentis at all? Harry apparently went about his love- 
making just as deliberately as he would "take the 
sun" at noonday when, out of a cloudless sky, it 
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poured its burning rays down on the glittering Pa- 
cific, but the absence of agitation was no warrant for 
the presence of good sense. He was just as foolish 
as any other sailor who puts his neck into a noose 
that was only made for landsmen. There is one 
knot a sailor had better not know how to tie and 
that is a preliminary to a splice. Bob said he had 
better get a rope and hang himself. 

Annie Dudley had come amongst the Missourians 
with all her attractions in full bloom and for that 
reason at once went to the top of the class. Had 
she slowly grown up amongst them, like Lizzie 
Waters, she would not have been so much noticed. 
It is therefore not surprising that Annie was always 
the fair maiden in all the castles that Harry built 
on the precarious foundation of the restless deep. 
Having won her consent to occupy the only one 
which had yet materialized — valued at twenty-five 
dollars a month — he looked upon himself as cock of 
the walk and champion of San Justo. 

In due time Harry had arrived again for the few 
days he was able to devote to San Justo between voy- 
ages, had spent an hour with Annie and was once 
more at home and at dinner with the family. The 
conversation naturally turned chiefly on him and his 
aflfairs. 

"You were thinking of living in that cottage of 
yours on Eighth Street, I suppose," said Tom. 
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"Of course I bought it with a view to the present 
situation." 

"It was a safe investment anyway. You can 
always be sure of a tenant for it where it is." 

"But don't you think I ought to use it to live in?" 

"Well, you would not live in it much anyhow, but 
your wife might." 

"Would you suggest that she should not?" 

"That is what I cannot quite make up my mind 
about." 

"I don't know that you are called on to anyhow." 

"That is all right, Harry. I don't want to put in 
my spoke till I am asked to, but living here all the 
time as I do, I am in a position to see things in a 
different light from you." 

"Out with it, Tom. You have evidently got some- 
thing on your mind that is not doing you any good." 

"Fd do you some good if I could, but it is a very 
ticklish piece of business and Fd rather not have any- 
thing to say about it. You might try, Bob." 

"Bob has always had a carefully preserved fac- 
ulty for minding his own business," observed the gen- 
tleman referred to. 

"You can get out of it that way, if you want to. 
Bob," said Tom, "but I have always looked at you 
boys from the standpoint of a father more or less, 
and therefore I take an interest in your concerns." 

"That is fully appreciated, old man," said Harry, 
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"always, and if you have any criticism to make on 
the arrangements for my approaching marriage, by 
all means make them, and the sooner you ease your 
mind of them the better." 

"Well, then, Harry, what I am not sure of is 
whether it would be better for you to live in San 
Justo or not Of course, if you did not, we should 
see even less of you than we do now, but the main 
thing to my mind is whether it would be best for 
Annie to stay here or go to San Francisco. Here 
she is altogether too much in the society of George 
Snow. It is no fault of his, or hers for that matter. 
They are singing together four or five nights a week 
and it is only politeness for him to put her home, 
but at the same time that kind of thing is more than 
human nature can stand, and anybody can see that 
they are fond of one another^s society for a start; 
but nobody can say that matters would be any better 
in San Francisco. At present Annie knows nobody 
there, but she would naturally join a church and it 
would come to the same thing. Not only that, but 
I believe that, if she left here, George Snow would 
go to San Francisco too. In any case, he won't stay 
here long, but he won't be in any hurry to go so long 
as Annie stays." 

"It is too complicated a mess altogether, Tom," 
Bob suggested. "Nothing but the chapter of acci- 
dents can straighten that out." 
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"Well, it is something I have got to think about, 
Bob," said Harry. "I believe 1 ought to put a quietus 
on Mr. George Snow in the first place." 

"What can you do? He has not done anything 
out of the way, and I don't advise you to insult him." 

Lizzie here ventured to remark that if Annie 
cared for Harry, she would know that she ought at 
least to arrange to go home without George's help. 

"Yes, get Cora Stopover to come for her," said 
Bob. "I can see her do it." 

In the midst of the laughter Lizzie was under- 
stood to say, "Do I ever want anybody to protect me 
when I go up town of an evening? What fiddle- 
sticks! What does Annie Dudley need to be pro- 
tected from in San Justo?" 

It was on her lips to say, "I know somebody who 
needs to be protected from Annie Dudley," but she 
refrained. 

"One thing is clear enough to me now," said 
Harry, "and that is the necessity for the elimination 
of George Snow. It must be plain enough to any- 
body who has had an opportunity of observing what 
has been going on that I am being played for a 
sucker. They can decide between them who is re- 
sponsible, but they have got to go out of partner- 
ship. The only question for me is which one I had 
better tackle." 

"I hate to have anything to do with a thing of 
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this kind, Harry/' interpolated Bob, "but I can't 
keep my ears shut, if I were you, I would tackle 
neither of them, but simply retire on my record." 

"You are out of my depth, Bob. I do not follow 
you." 

"The citadel capitulated, didn't it? You won. 
That ought to be enough for you. You have no use 
for a wife, but Annie Dudley has considerable use for 
a husband; also for a cavalier." 

"You may not have any use for a wife, but I 
have, and for the one of my choice too, and I am 
not going to have any cavaliers hanging around 
either." 

"I am afraid you didn't look before you leapt, 
Harry." 

"The wife you have chosen for yourself will al- 
ways have a cavalier," put in Lizzie. 

"We will see about that. I tell you I have made 
up my mind about this business for years and I can 
be as obstinate as anybody when I think it right. I 
am sailing this ship, mind you, and I will trim her 
what way I please" — which was simply the inevitable 
conclusion to be expected from any man whose love 
affairs were made the subject of family solicitude. 
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Grass Widows 

Next day Harry went to meet Annie as she came 
from school. He had got out of bed on the wrong 
side and gone about all day nursing his grievance 
till he had worked himself up to a point of irrita- 
tion badly in deed of a safety valve. As soon as 
Annie appeared, however, her manner quite disarmed 
him, and it was not till they had safely arrived in 
her room and the door was shut, that he was able 
to remember what there was to be angry about. 
Their talk had been merely about people and objects 
of interest they had passed on the way, but when 
there was a pause for a moment, Harry recovered 
himself and began, 

"There is something I want to talk to you about, 
Annie. Fm afraid we shall have to return to the 
subject I thought we had put away for good when 
I was here last, but I know more now than I did 
then." 

"For goodness' sake, don't look so serious, Harry. 
I am sure there is nothing in the world that need 
make a man look so unhappy." 
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"I don't feel very chirpy, it is true, so let's get 
it over as soon as possible. Now, we agreed that 
you should be at liberty to live your own life accord- 
ing to your own notions, didn't we?" 

"Quite right, and I have been trying to do it." 

"Well, it appears that what is all right for you 
and me is not so for others, and everybody is talking 
as if it was discreditable to you and me that you 
should continue to be intimate with George Snow." 

"Do you care what they say or think? Because 
I don't." 

"Yes, I do care. It is not comfortable to live 
in a community where you are held up to reproach." 

"Who has been carrying tales? I suppose Bob 
has told you that he saw George coming away from 
here one afternoon." 

"On the contrary. Bob won't take any part in 
the general censure. In fact, I never knew that 
George had been here since I left. That makes it 
worse." 

"Worse than what?" 

"Well, all they said was that you had been 
coming home from choir practice in his company 
and that with that and the opera rehearsals, you 
were together most nights of the week." 

"Must I give up the choir then?" 

"Does your being a member of the choir make 
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it essential that George should see you home every 
night? If so, I should say you ought to give up 
the choir; not that there is anything necessarily 
wrong in it in itself, but it is playing with fire/' 

'*I am sorry, Harry, that there should be a dif- 
ference between us so soon, especially as I thought 
we had settled this matter amicably when it came 
up before, but my position now is precisely what 
it was then, and the opinions or the remarks of 
other people will have no influence on me what- 
ever. I am not responsible for my conduct to any- 
body but you, and if it doesn't please you, why, 
there's nothing for it but to return to our former 
freedom." 

Harry was not inclined to go so far as this and 
he began to look perplexed, bending over his knees 
and nervously examining his nails and the pattern 
of the veins on the back of his hands, whilst Annie 
sat back in her chair, with her arms folded, looking 
out of the window and calmly awaiting the next 
move. 

Seeing that he was not going to get any aid from 
Annie, it seemed to Harry incumbent upon him 
to take up his parable where he left off, so he 
said, as if with the aim of buttering the pill, 

"I like to see people maintain their position, 
even when they are wrong sometimes, but doesn't it 
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seem to you in this case that discretion would be 
the better part of valor? If you care for me, surely 
you will be willing to drop George Snow." 

"I have never taken him up, so how can I drop 
him?" 

"I don't see how much more he could be taken 
up." 

"I have never promised to marry him and I never 
shall. That ought to be enough for you I should 
think." 

"On the contrary, that is what gives it a poor 
color." 

"Now, once for all, Harry, I intend to continue 
to behave to George Snow precisely as I have done 
in the past, and fear of Mrs. Grundy will make no 
difference whatever to my behavior. As an enter- 
taining companion there is nobody in this little 
place that can hold a candle to George Snow, and 
it is as such that I value him. As a husband I would 
not look at him." 

"But you can't expect me to be satisfied with 
that, do you?" 

"Do you expect me to deny myself the pleasure 
of George's society in order that I may have the 
pleasure of longing for yours? For it will be little 
of yours that I shall actually have." 

This did not seem to be a very tactful appeal, 
but it aroused the simple-hearted sailor, and, moving 
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over towards Annie, as he took her right hand in 
his, he said, 

"After all, I suppose a sailor has to be more 
liberal than other men. That is what it comes to. 
I detest a malicious tongue as much as you do, 
and from this time I swear I will pay no attention 
to it. I will trust you and I do not fear the con- 
sequences." 

Thereupon Annie moved on to his knee, put her 
left arm around his neck and kissed him on the 
lips, as she had never done before. Harry began 
to feel that he had acted like a man and Annie 
knew that he had acted like a fool. She, however, 
had acted like a woman. Had he shown the least 
bit of backbone, she would have shown the white 
feather. It would not be polite to say that she was 
all backbone, but she gave a very good imitation 
of it. She was playing her game her own way 
and her usual luck was with her. 

Annie's effusiveness ended with her kiss and 
shortly after resuming her seat by the window, 
she reopened the conversation by saying, 

"Now that we thoroughly understand one an- 
other, I do not mind telling you that, much as I 
should have liked to continue to spend my evenings 
in the way I have been accustomed to, I have had 
to submit to circumstances. Apparently our engage- 
ment has warned everybody off.*' 
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"But George Snow." 

"Including George Snow. He has only been 
here once — the day after you left, and has never 
crossed the threshold since." 

"Why, I was on the point of having a row with 
him. Instead of that I shall have to invite him 
to be best man." 

"The credit is all due to him anyway, for I have 
asked him in more than once, but he firmly refuses 
to come. He says it would not be fair to you. He 
would not like it if he were in your place.". 

"Now, that is what I call acting like a man." 

Annie preferred not to pursue the conversation 
any further, as the very thing she wished was to 
have George "in good standing" with Harry. Other- 
wise she would have returned to her own inde- 
pendent position, but there was no necessity as she 
had won that fight. Whilst she was considering 
her next move, Harry broke in with a question 
as to whether she *vas ready yet to name the day, 
to which she replied, 

"I think that is a matter of indifference, Harry. 
The less ceremony the better. We cannot have a 
wedding breakfast, as I have no home, and as for 
going to church, I am in your hands. I do not 
care one button one way or the other." 

"I am glad to hear you talk that way, Annie, 
because the ceremony of a wedding is enough to 
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keep many men from marrying. For my part, I 
regard it as a nuisance — a piece of graft. I will be 
married any way you say and on any day you set." 

"Then, if we are going to be so unceremonious 
about it, it can be done on any convenient day next 
time you are home. If we fix the day, you might 
not be able to get away from the ship." 

"That's a fact. If things go all right, I can gen- 
erally choose my own time, but there's never any 
guarantee that everything will go all right with the 
toilers of the deep. I suppose the Rev. L. N. Tommy 
calculates on tying the knot." 

"I don't see why he should. I am no member of 
his church, though I do sing in his choir." 

"Still, if there's no particular reason for choosing 
anybody else, I suppose he looks upon it as a 
cinch." 

"I dare say, but I should not look upon it as a 
cinch to be tied up by him. It would really appear 
to me too ridiculous that anything he said or did 
could have any permanent significance. I would 
much sooner it should be some limb of the law. 
To me it would seem more as if we meant it and 
less like a farce." 

"I think that way myself, but there's no hurry 
for a decision. It is more important to consider 
where we are going to live." 
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**Your idea was that I should live in your cottage 
on Eighth Street, wasn't it?" 

"That was my first notion certainly, but now 
I don't know whether it would be wise." 

"I should think it would be better for you that I 
should be in San Francisco." 

"Certainly it would be because I could be prac- 
tically at home all the time the ship was in port 
then, but I cannot do any shore duty and come 
down here at the same time. But what about you? 
You don't know anybody in San Francisco, do you?" 

"I don't see that that need make any difference. 
I came here without knowing anybody, but it was 
not long before I knew them all, and if I were to 
go to San Francisco, I would live in a boarding- 
house at first and join a church. I should soon have 
more friends than I could count." 

"Yes, grass widows in boarding-houses generally 
have without the necessity of joining a church." 

"I'll allow you to know, Harry, but you don't 
appear to me to be a man who has had much 
experience with grass widows." 

"Yes, but I don't think I'll allow you to know. 
One must draw the line somewhere and I don't 
think you will make a mistake if you avoid grass 
widows as a ckss." 

"But, if I marry you, I join the class, don't I?" 

"Oh, we are all members of some class or other. 
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but those of us that are any good are least like 
the members of our class/' 

"You must have heard Bob say that, Harry. It 
sounds exactly like him." 

"It is possible, but I think it is more likely that 
I picked up the idea at sea, for it is a favorite 
delusion with some men that it is one thing to be 
a sea captain and quite another to be captain of this 
ship." 

"To come back to the place we started from: 
you think it would be more convenient for you 
that I should go to San Francisco, but better for me 
that I should stay here." 

"That is about the size of it, and a compromise 
strikes me just now that I should like your opinion 
on. 

"Live here while you are away and go up there 
to stay with you while you are at home?" 

"No, stay here till you become a mother. Then 
you can safely go up there with something to occupy 
your mind." 

"Well, Harry, I don't care very much what 
ground you base it on, but for the present I shall 
be quite content to live on Eighth Street and let 
the future take care of itself." 

This was very accommodating and very sweet, 
but why did she not say all that was in her mind? 
Why not tell Harry that so long as George Snow 
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remained in San Justo, it would be endurable, but 
that, when he left, other arrangements would have 
to be made? Perhaps because the information, 
which would have been unnecessary for any ordi- 
nary observer, Harry would not have believed, for 
infatuation's vision is limited. It sees men as trees 
walking and women as funny little shrubs with a 
smell of patchouly. 

Naturally the conversation at the Watson dinner 
table that evening was a continuation of that of 
the evening before and Harry flattered himself that 
he was taking a dominant part in it. On the former 
occasion he had felt as if he was on the defensive 
and was greatly disturbed in mind at the criticisms 
of the others. Now he was confident of the good 
faith — which was made manifest by their works — 
of Annie and George, and felt like putting down 
aspersions with a strong hand. Bob scented trouble 
if the argument was to be allowed to continue of 
a personal character, so he took pains to divert it 
into a safer channel. He was quite capable of pro- 
pounding original generalities at a moment's notice 
and of maintaining the truth of his assertions with 
an appearance of sincerity which was often convincing 
even to himself. Harry was upholding the duty of 
matrimony against his bachelor brothers, when Bob 
said, 

"So far do I consider it from being a man's duty 
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that I would even say that it is a man's duty to 
remain a bachelor unless he can offer reasonable 
excuses for getting married. It is gambling pure 
and simple, and whatever is wrong in any game 
of chance is wrong in matrimony. There is no 
guarantee at all that you won't die and leave a 
young family to be supported by your bachelor 
brothers. That is immoral. You have no right to 
call on others to make amends for your want of 
forethought." 

"Every married man should insure his life, of 
course," said Harry. 

"That goes without saying," replied Bob, "but 
that is a modern palliative. Matrimony was invented 
long before it was ever thought of. Even now there 
are people who won't insure because they say it 
is gambling, but the idiots don't see that it is 
nothing of the kind. The insurer is a gambler in 
each individual instance, but he is protected in the 
long run by the law of averages and he never risks 
any more than his actuarial tables justify. The 
insured, on the other hand, is merely betting on a 
sure thing — supposing the company he insures in 
is sound. His wife is to have a certain sum on his 
death, and on his death she gets it. It is not a 
question of one in ten or more getting something, 
as in a lottery. It is a sure thing. Everybody who 
pays wins. Each man expects to pay his premium 
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all the days of his life and to leave his winnings — 
the amount of which he knows beforehand — to his 
wife. If everything in this world — particularly those 
things that providence is supposed to take special 
care of — were as equitable for everybody concerned 
as insurance is, there would be precious little to 
find fault with." 

"What you say about insurance is all right 
enough, but apart altogether from that, I still say 
that it is every man's duty to get married." 

"It is useless your attempting to maintain such 
a proposition as that. It is necessarily subject to 
so many qualifications that the original duty is refined 
away to a negligible quantity. It is only threshing 
over old straw to make that plain, but I take quite 
a different stand. I say that the community has 
no business whatever to dictate to me as an indi- 
vidual what use I shall make of my own individual 
life. It is mine to do as I please with, and if celibacy 
is immoral, Fll be immoral if I choose to. I deny, 
however, that it is, and I further say that I at least 
guarantee the community against leaving any progeny 
behind for it to support, which the married man is 
far from doing; for even now, only a very small 
portion of all the fathers of families are able to 
afford insurance." 

"What a sad illustration that is," reflected the 
moralizing Thomas, "of man's inhumanity to man. 
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The one who has the upper hand won't permit the 
poor beggar he has by the throat even the satisfac- 
tion of providing against the starvation of his 
children." 

'*It looks bad. There is no denying it, but 
whenever has the under dog got the top hold with- 
out tearing the lower one into little bloody shreds 
and patches? The classic case, of course, is the 
French revolution, but to me the most barefaced 
one is that of Maeandrius at Samos. He decided 
to abdicate and give the people their liberty, where- 
upon they called upon him for an accounting of 
the money he had been handling. They said 'Check.' 
Then he made another move. 'You don't get your 
freedom. Mate.' " 

"Apparently the under dog is doomed to be a per- 
manent source of trouble," said Tom. "He is usually 
either lazy, or untrained, or both." 

"Not invariably. It makes me tired to hear 
people prate about a man being able to shape his 
own course. You might as well say a ship can 
shape her own course. She is subject to the winds 
and currents, and all the handling in the^ world 
won't save her at times. It is only a proportion of 
the industrious and clever who succeed. Most are 
beaten by nature. It is no use defying the lightning 
or attempting to stay the tide." 

"Quite right. Bob. I used to think that any 
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man could grow turnips if he wanted to, but 
I know better now. If they get too much rain, or 
too little sun, there is no power on earth can prevent 
them from going to seed without forming a tuber 
any bigger than a radish. Naturally I did not 
make that discovery in San Justo." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Miss Golightly 

After Harry had gone back to sea again and the 
opera rehearsals had once more become the chief 
business of the week, at the conclusion of practice 
one evening, Miss Golightly, the stage manager, 
conductor, inspiration and prime mover of the entire 
undertaking, took Annie aside before she had a 
chance to get away and timidly asked if an old maid 
might venture to poke her crooked old nose into 
her affairs. 

"I don't want to enter into competition with 
you, my dear,'* she said, "for my day is past, but 
may I ask if you are the lass that loves a sailor 
and if you intend to marry him shortly?" 

"My dear Miss Golightly, there is no necessity 
in the world to be so mysterious. I boldly admit 
the allegation and in the most brazen manner glory 
in mine infirmity." 

"What a pretty talent you have for quoting 
scripture, my dear. You see what comes of belong- 
ing to a choir. It is that infirmity I wanted to 
speak to you about and, if I am not too forward. 
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why, just tell me to mind my own business and I 
will go back to the music." 

"You could not offend me with a broomstick, 
Miss Golightly. I do not believe you could offend 
anybody." 

"Well, I won't if I can help it, but a great many 
stupid things are done by well-meaning people, you 
know. Now, what I am drifting towards is this: 
you have no parents or home, you might say, just 
living in a room there at that Parker House, and 
what I am troubled about is how you are going to 
get married in a way befitting the leading lady of 
our little company and the principal soloist in the 
best choir in the county, to say nothing of a dis- 
tinguished member of the scholastic profession." 

"Neither Harry nor I care anything for ceremony. 
Miss Golightly, so we are going to dispense with 
it." 

"What, ring and parson and all?" 

"Oh, I suppose we must have a ring, but I 
should prefer a lawyer to a parson." 

"Now, my dear, if I were your mother, that is 
where I should put my foot down. I don't believe 
in these important matters being treated lightly. A 
marriage is the most solemn and weighty event in 
the life of everybody but misfits like bachelors and 
old maids, and it ought to be made the most of. 
Slinking into it through the back door by the aid 
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of a common shyster is not respectable. It looks as 
if you were ashamed of what you are doing. Marry- 
ing is no more a lawyer's business than baptizing 
or burying is. Give the devil his due, if I may be 
so vulgar for once, and be married by the man who 
professes to have it recorded in heaven." 

"To me that is all a farce. Miss Golightly, and I 
believe it is to you, too." 

"Quite right, my dear, quite right, but the impor- 
tant thing from my point of view is the publicity 
of it. I say, let everything that can be done openly 
be so done. I do not believe in secrecy. There may 
be proper occasions for it, but let's have as few of 
them as possible." 

"Well, now," said Annie, "supposing I concede 
everything so far, we have only removed a piece of 
sentiment, whilst there are practical considerations 
which you yourself have referred to, that we cannot 
remove." 

"What, home, parents and all that? Why, that 
is much easier than the other." 

"I wish I could see it." 

"What about the Superintendent of Schools, 
worthy John Roebuck? Wouldn't he make a fine, 
healthy, hairy parent? And what better home for 
a wedding breakfast could you have than the San 
Justo Hotel?" 

"That idea seems to be fantastic. Miss Golightly." 
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"My dear, it seems to me quite appropriate, and 
unless you can offer any better suggestion, or 
interpose any valid objection, I am going to make 
it my business to see my prima donna change her 
name in a manner more suggestive of a legitimate 
new birth than a clandestine trip to a hole-in-the- 
corner justice of the peace to get a certificate on the 
sly. Now, how much time have I got?" 

"We were to be married next time Harry comes 
back. That will be about two months from now, 
but we did not fix on a day." 

"That won't matter. We need not know the 
exact day till we can be sure it will suit him. Mean- 
while we will get everything settled. You leave it 
entirely to me." 

"What a good thing it is you were never mar- 
ried, Miss Golightly. You never would have been 
lable to do all the nice things you do if you had 
been." 

"I dearly love meddling, my dear, when people 
will let me. John Roebuck will make a splendid 
heavy father. I have no doubt he considers himself 
a father to you anyhow. As to the best man, that 
is Harry's business, but I suppose it will be one of 
his brothers." 

Naturally George continued to accompany Annie 
home from the different rehearsals, for none of the 
criticisms of the Waters family had reached his ears. 
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nor did he himself consider that he was doing any 
other than might reasonably be expected of him as 
a man of ordinary politeness. Private interviews in 
a lady's own room were matters of quite a different 
nature and these he still carefully avoided. In any 
case the rehearsals were never over until in country 
places it was time to go to bed, and, by the time 
he got home, he always found his parents either 
already gone, or just going to their bedroom. None 
of these considerations, however, prevented Annie 
from time to time from taunting George for his 
Puritan strait laces and, on this particular evening, 
after her cheering interview with Miss Golightly, 
she was in a mood to be reckless, which was some- 
what in contrast with the more sober tor.p she had 
adopted since her engagement had seemed to put a 
tabu on her. George had noticed what was, for 
her, a restrained manner, and could not help being 
struck by a return to her former buoyant spirits. 

"You seem happy tonight, Annie," he said. 

"Yes, it is that dear old Golightly," she replied. 
"She's better than a tonic. It really is wonderful 
how that old dear can radiate sunlight in the way 
she does at her age and supposed to be a failure 
in life, too, because she is an old maid." 

"She is certainly a joy forever and I don't see 
why she should not have been a thing of beauty. 
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She's not half bad-looking now. I wonder why she 
never married." 

"Well, I suppose her dear old heart suffered 
what was supposed to be a tragedy at the time but 
now has become matter for praise to God, with a 
thankful spirit, that the destroying angel passed her 
door." 

"This is strange mockery from a coming bride." 

"Oh, I don't know. I am no tragedian. I look 
at matrimony from a commonplace businesslike 
standpoint. Maybe it is a tragedy for a neurotic 
maiden to lose a lover, but I think it must be very 
seldom that the attractions of a cavalier and the 
instincts of a breadwinner are found in the same 
individual. The woman ignores either the one or 
the other. I ignore neither, but accept the separa- 
tion and try to find use for both." 

"You are talking like a bird tonight, Annie." 

"Very likely. I feel primed up by that dear old 
soul." 

"Naturally, but I do not think she would uphold 
your cold-blooded ethics." 

"You judge her by her works and you think her 
faith is shown thereby, but we neither of us know 
what she thinks. Did you ever hear her views on 
anything? I never did but on one subject, and that 
was tonight. You'd be astonished to hear an old 
maid speak of matrimony as she did." 
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"Why, what did she say?'* 

"It is not so much what she said as her manner 
of saying it. She always makes you feel that you 
are doing just the right thing and that you should 
put all your energies and convictions into it." 

"But she didn't tell you that you were doing just 
the right thing to marry a man you didn't care any 
more for than for either of his brothers." 

"Now, George, don't you take too much advan- 
tage of your privileges, or you may find them 
withdrawn." 

This she said mockingly and without the slightest 
sign of anger; just as if to be accused of marrying 
a man for his poor little dole of a cottage and com- 
fort awakened in her bosom rather pride than enmity. 
George must have despised her in his heart. Either 
he was hypnotized or he was simply obstinate and 
determined to have what he could not get. That 
Annie understood this perfectly well was obvious 
from her next remark. 

"You don't approve of me, I know, George, but 
you cannot help yourself. Neither do I approve of 
you as a speculation, because I know you are liable 
to effervesce or explode or do something uncanny 
just when one is building on your staying put, 
whilst I can count on Harry just as I would on the 
tides. He will never go off suddenly. Sometimes 
you'd think he meant to, but it is as easy to turn 
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him as the faucet in the children's playground. 
One might as well try to turn a runaway engine 
on a single track as you." 

"What makes you so wise for one so young, 
Annie?" 

"It is true that I am hardly as old as you, but I 
have been seeing life from the inside all my days, 
whilst you have not had a peep at it yet. I never 
knew a father or mother and I have had to work 
since long before I began to put my hair up. Con- 
sequently I have been reading between the lines 
of the book of human nature all my time and I have 
arrived at the position of an old cynic almost before 
I have stopped growing. Not only so, but I have 
read Schopenhauer and I believe in him as implicitly 
as old man Tommy does in St. Paul. What he says 
about woman especially I cordially endorse." 

"Would you advise me to read him?" 

"I don't think I would. Perhaps it is better to 
find these things out for yourself slowly. To have 
the whole creed of pessimism handed over to you 
at one blow is apt to be rather shocking." 

"But others have been able to stand it. Not 
everybody who reads him believes him, I imagine. 
Certainly you are the only one I ever knew read 
him." 

"I am sure I cannot speak for others, but to me 
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all the other so-called philosophers are just so 
many quacks." 

"What a singular compound you are to be sure." 

"Why not? Other women devote their attention 
to millinery. Do you think I am more ridiculous 
than they are?" 

"Oh, no, I don't say you are ridiculous — far from 
it — ^but you are certainly unique." 

"I believe I am. I don't try to be, but I cannot 
help feeling conscious that I am not of the kind 
that the priest can lead by the nose. I am as inde- 
pendent as you are, but what is a virtue in a woman 
may be a vice in a man." 

"And vice versa?" 

"I don't think so. I don't know any vice that 
a woman has that would be an ornament to your 
sex." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Wedding BreakfoMt 

When the sailor next came back from sea he was 
astonished to find what advantage had been taken 
of his absence to invade the private sanctuary of his 
own particular affairs. In common with all sailors 
there was nothing he despised like ceremony, save 
and except the rather free and easy salutes and dips 
which time had attached to the profession he thought 
entitled to as much respect as any other. He made 
a great show of opposition until he was persuaded 
that the infant who was to be baptized and the 
corpse who was to be buried were not more in 
the hands of their friends than the man who was 
to be offered up as a sacrifice on the altar of hymen. 
Then he consented to be a model burnt-offering. 
He knew that the intentions of Miss Golightly and 
her friends, who had warmly seconded her efforts, 
were prompted by a desire to make a public avowal 
of the popularity of the prima donna school teacher, 
and he felt no small pride in being the winner of one 
so esteemed by her neighbors. Finally he said, "All 
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right. Full steam ahead," and Miss Golightly replied, 
'*Aye, aye, sir." 

So it was arranged that the wedding should take 
place in church and the Rev. L. N. Tommy should 
not be balked of his fee. Bob was to be best man 
and the school superintendent would give the bride 
away. Four bridesmaids were chosen from the 
company of songsters, but Lizzie Waters declined 
to take any part in the ceremony. She was willing 
to go to the breakfast, but for reasons of her own 
which she declined to divulge, she would not go to 
the church. Nobody was astonished, for Lizzie had 
never joined any choir or theatrical company, and 
she was expected to take an individual stand when 
any popular movement was on foot. 

The breakfast was to be at the hotel, with John 
Roebuck in the chair and Miss Golightly at the 
other end of the table; the guests being singers and 
school teachers. Bob would have to propose the 
toast of the day and George Snow would have to 
respond for the bridesmaids, whose healths would 
be proposed by the bridegroom. There seemed to 
be a fair prospect of keeping San Justo wide awake 
for the greater portion of one day at least. 

The time came and everything went merry as a 
marriage bell ought to, though the efforts of the 
single one on the front of Mr. Tommy's wooden 
edifice were more like a display of frantic gymnastics 
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by a lone suffragette than an enthusiastic outburst 
of pent-up joy at the prospect of ten dollars more 
for the minister. The same old bell had to do duty 
in the same monotone for funerals. But why be 
captious? Do we not expect joy and sorrow to issue 
from the same mouth and be uttered by the same 
tongue? One star differeth from another in glory, but 
there is little difference between them in our eyes, 
and country weddings doubtless do, too, but chiefly 
in the individual features of the participants and in 
the more or less comic effects produced by the desire 
of the bridegroom and his best man to disclose the 
fact that they know the correct thing to wear. The 
result usually is to lead onlookers to the conclusion 
that they are both either candidates for the ministry 
or undertakers' men, for nobody else would wear 
black trousers and a white tie of a morning. Harry 
avoided the diffculty by wearing a suit of uniform. 

Suffice it to say that the ceremony passed the 
crisis safely and with much satisfaction to all con- 
cerned and a good many more who had no concern in 
it except as a display of purple (it was pink) and 
fine linen. 

The San Justo Hotel was kept by a man who had 
been a waiter at the Maison Riche in San Francisco. 
In his present occupation he regretted the dearth of 
occasions for the display of his talent for catering, 
and whenever such an opportunity as a wedding 
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breakfast occurred to show his quality, he delighted 
in making it manifest that, when it came to feasting, 
Jean Robinet was, as he was charmed to observe in 
a somewhat rocky adaptation of the vernacular, 
"on to his job." The breakfast that he had pre- 
pared for the Waters-Dudley nuptials was one of 
his most artistic efforts, and the wine that accom- 
panied it was of the choicest brands that had occu- 
pied his cellar since it was first made. 

The question of wine, however, was one that 
had nearly wrecked the whole function, for John 
Roebuck was a Prohibitionist of the deepest dye, 
and at first declined to take any part in such a 
heathen orgie, but Miss Golightly was quite equal 
to the occasion, for she said, "Then, my dear Sir, 
you will go without your breakfast." This was 
more than John could stand, for, like that other 
John, yclept Robinet, occasions were lacking for 
the display of his peculiar talents, so in the end he 
hedged, and it was arranged that the meal should be 
eaten to the accompaniment of tea and coffee, which, 
indeed, were the ordinary drink of the participants — 
while the wine should not make its appearance until 
the speeches began, when John could make some 
excuse for withdrawing without witnessing what 
he was pleased to call the degradation of a fair 
young couple on the threshold of life. But, to be 
deprived of making a speech was to John the great- 
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est calamity of all, so that there was great fear 
amongst the brethren that even yet, under stress of 
the moment, he might be impelled to backslide a 
step further. 

John Roebuck had been elected Superintendent 
of Schools on the faith of an unverified report that 
he had at one time been a school te^rher and at 
another time had had charge of a church somewhere 
or other, but the principal reason was that he was 
about the only one left in the little community who 
could read and write "wi' deeficulty" who wanted a 
public office and had not chosen some other. In 
view of his former dignity he was often addressed 
as the Reverend Doctor, and on account of his 
present eminence the newspapers tagged him Honor- 
able. In any case he was sufficiently impressed with 
his sterling worth which, however, had never before 
been exchangeable for enough coin to represent a 
decent living. It was necessary for John to connect 
with a salary to enable him to pay the grocer. A 
tailor he had little use for. 

John's manner was impressive, but slow — in fact, 
very slow, perhaps the slowest that has ever been 
recorded except that of the Scotchman who, at the 
beginning of a railroad journey from London to 
Edinburgh, characterized the weather in appropriate 
terms, but took so long about it that it was only at 
Carlisle that his companion could reply "Et e3s." 
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John was not known to have equalled this speed, 
nor is it recorded that he ever travelled by train. 
He was recognized as a safe man, not liable to be 
led away by any new doctrine or to be moved from 
the even tenor of his way. As Superintendent of 
Schools he had ample opportunity for adopting new 
methods without having to apply them himself, but 
it would take him so long to apprehend any inno- 
vation in all its details, still longer to decide to adopt 
it, and longer yet to carry the design into execution, 
that parents had little to fear from expense for new 
textbooks introduced at his behest, and grafters found 
that they might as well talk to a graven image as 
to John Roebuck. He was scrupulously attentive 
but painfully conscientious. 

He was sixty years of age, of medium height, very 
shaggy and unkempt, wore a shapeless hat low down 
over his eyes and a long grey beard low down ovei 
his waistcoat, which enabled him to dispense with a 
tie. His whereabouts could at any moment be deter- 
mined by the fact that an animal as slow and as 
untidy as himself, two wheels and a seat for one, 
would be observed tied outside the fence. That 
spirited Arab was always tied slowly and carefully, 
but had he not been, nothing but the tired accents 
of his owner could ever have persuaded him to shift 
for himself. Both master and steed knew that 
they were not intended to navigate alone. 
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John was frequently seen in conversation on the 
public streets, but never on foot or on horseback. 
The poor victim of the flies was harnessed every 
morning and remained harnessed all day and every 
day, but though John had a wife and a numerous 
progeny, no other member of the family was ever 
seen in company with this inseparable pair. 

At the breakfast table John was not permitted to 
take the chair, or the breakfast would have been 
cold before he got into it, but he was taken to it 
and placed therein. Miss Golightly arranging the 
guests to his right and left according to a predeter- 
mined plan. 

When John's attention was directed to the menu 
by the restaurant waiter, who knew no better, he 
carefully scrutinfzed it for some time without betray- 
ing by any sign that he recognized the fact that it 
was in a language which he did not understand, 
and, on being reminded of the circumstance that 
the waiter was waiting, instead of remarking on 
the appropriateness of the waiter's behavior, he said, 

"I will take a little mush, please." 

"No mosh, Meestair," replied the waiter. 

"Then a little cracked wheat, or corn flakes, will 
do as well," said John, whereupon George Snow 
interpolated, 

"Give us all some oysters, Henri. Then go 
ahead with the menu as it is written." 
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Then the breakfast proceeded smoothly, and by 
degrees bashfulness wore off and each began to try 
once more to convince his nearest friends that he v/as 
really more witty than he had ever been supposed to 
be. Bob and George, however, had little difficulty 
in maintaining their accustomed pre-eminence. 

It should have been a sad day for George, but 
he determined that it should not be, for the winner 
of a battle is not always the most to be envied. He 
was quite sure that although Annie had taken 
Harry's name, she had not given him. her heart. 
What heart she had, if any, was his. He cared not 
what her name was. 

When the elaborate menu had been sufficiently 
discussed — ^and that literally, too — ^and there was a 
marked diffidence in the anxiety of the guests to 
provide a change of environment for the delicacies 
before them, wine was surreptitiously introduced at 
the lower end of the table, where Miss Golightly 
had carefully gathered all those who would not be 
likely to refuse it, so that John did not notice its 
arrival, and, without any reference to it, Miss Go- 
lightly suggested that it was time he should announce 
the toasts and call on Bob to give the health of the 
bride and bridegroom. 

'*Ah, yes, I understand," said John, **but I guess 
in my capacity as chairman, a few preliminary 
remarks from me will not be out of place?" 
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'*Yes, they will," observed Bob and George in the 
same breath. "The chairman can only speak by 
leaving the chair." 

"Then perhaps," said John, "I had better leave, 
don't you think?" 

"No, I don't think." said Miss Golightly. "No- 
body speaks except to propose a toast or reply to 
one. When somebody proposes your health, you 
will be heard, even from the chair." 

"You are quite a parliamentarian, I am sure, Miss 
Golightly," John remarked, much mollified and rais- 
ing to his lips a cup of coffee into which George 
had carefully poured a liberal dose of cognac, which, 
however, John seemed to be quite oblivious of. 
The coffee must have been strong, or John was 
perhaps a little more observant than he was sup- 
posed to be. He seemed to have forgotten altogether 
that the time had arrived when he intended to retire, 
but, being very short-sighted, he perhaps thought 
that the absence of the wine was to be accounted 
for by repentance induced by the earnest words he 
had thought fit to utter on the subject. Be that as 
it may, without more ado, he called on Bob to pro- 
pose the health of the bride and bridegroom, to which 
Bob responded by saying that he was not quite sure 
that the regular order of proceedings had not been 
departed from in calling upon him for that duty, 
but he was not skilled in the etiquette of such occa- 
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sions, this being the first time he had ever attended 
a function of like character. Perhaps Miss Golightly 
had had an idea that if the duty should be undertaken 
by the reputed father of the bride, it would be so 
efficiently performed as to leave no room for reply, 
and the health of all those whose lives depended upon 
the due observance of these forms would surely be 
prejudiced by a crippled performance of them. How- 
ever that might be, any old widower would be more 
suitable than he was for the performance of that 
duty. What a lot of valuable advice he could have 
given them about crossing the shoals ahead of them, 
whilst he could only say: "My friends, you are 
going into an unknown land. I have never been 
there, so I do not know what to advise you. All I 
can do is to wish you good health, long life and great 
happiness in that land, and I ask all here to join me 
in that wish." 

This was rather disappointing, for it was confi- 
dently expected that Bob would have indulged in 
some of the reckless paradoxes for which he was 
famous, but if he had given rein to. his feelings on 
the subject of matrimony, nobody there would ever 
have spoken to him again. 

For himself and wife Harry replied that he was 
about to start a new course and going to risk it 
without a chart. He believed he had a good mate 
anyhow, with whom he was willing to take chances. 
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They were both very grateful for the kindness which 
everybody had shown by coming to see them off 
and wishing them a good voyage. They hoped the 
time might soon come when they would be able 
to do as much for the four beautiful craft (if he 
might venture to apply the language of his own 
craft — to use it again in another sense) to them, 
who had stood by when their own craft was being 
floated. He begged cordially to propose the health 
of the bridesmaids. 

At this point Hon. John Roebuck was observed 
to be asleep, but as yet unaccompanied by music, 
so he was allowed to remain unconscious of the 
terrible orgic taking place around him. George, 
however, immediately got on his feet and said: 

"I am informed by the Vice-Chairman, that is to 
say, the leader of the carnival of vice at the bottom 
of the table, that the honor of thanking you for 
drinking the health of the bridesmaids has been 
allotted to me, and I hasten to perform that pleasing 
duty before the chairman wakes up, for he would 
probably want to do it himself. I observe, however, 
with pain that some of you have written your wishes 
in water, though that is better than ill-wishing. I 
suppose superstitions of that character have quite 
died out now, but my father can remember well 
when everybody's misfortunes were attributed to 
the supposed ill wishes of somebody or other. At 
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the same time, I have often thought that some day 
it will be shown that there is not so much super- 
stition in this as is supposed to be. Even now we 
know that the wish of the hypnotizer may be per- 
formed by the subject at a distance, and, in the 
course of evolution, it may be that we shall be able 
to influence one another quite powerfully in this 
way. We always think we are living in better 
times than ever existed before, but when I think of 
the possibilities ahead of us, I am inclined to be 
thankful that very little of it can happen in our 
time. Every new invention brings more noise with 
it, and pretty soon it will be impossible to find any 
spot on earth where we can get away from it. The 
moral then is: Make the best of the present, and 
health is the best thing there is. Take particular 
care of that, for people who are in sound health 
can even endure a noise with some approach to 
tolerance — not such a noise as our worthy chairman 
is making, though." 

By this time the Hon. John was distinguishing 
himself more than any one else present, so George 
stepped to his side and shook him to consciousness. 
As he came to, he said, 

"Thank you, yes, another cup of coffee, if you 
please." 

It was obvious that he was still bewildered, and 
Harry, becoming suddenly conscious that the time 
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for the departure of the train which was to bear 
him and his wife on their trip to the Yosemite, was 
at hand, broke up the company, but they met again 
on the station platform to give the newly married 
pair a shower of rice, the reason being, it is conjec- 
tured, that it was their crude way of shouting "All 
haiir 

Hon. John Roebuck was tenderly seated on board 
the vehicle consisting of two wheels and a cross- 
piece and left to the tender mercies of Rosinante, 
who would certainly find the way home unless 
strenuously urged to go in some other direction. 
There John might by degrees come to himself and 
wonder what in thunder had happened to him. 
There would certainly be some reflections in which 
the phrases "Never before" and "Never again'* 
would find appropriate place, but at the same time 
the whole experience would be quite inexplicable. 
He must have been the victim of an underhand 
onslaught on his well-known principles. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Separated 

Shortly after Annie had left for the Yosemite 
there came to San Justo a San Francisco attorney 
on probate business who seemed to be much struck 
with George's appearance and the ability with which 
he did his work in court. He showed that he quite 
understood the, technical details of the proceeding 
and was able to produce a reliable report without 
any of those errors which proceed from a want of 
understanding of the subject dealt with. To find 
so much intelligence in the country was so surprising 
to Mr. Redbrick that he determined to make some 
inquiries into this young man's credentials. He 
found from the judge and the attorneys that George 
was everything he appeared to be and worthy of 
better work than he had to do. Consequently he 
tried to tempt him to what he considered better 
work, namely, for him. He told George that he was 
wasting himself in San Justo and that he ought to 
go to the city and "spread" himself. He could offer 
him a place in his office at less salary than he was 
getting, certainly, but with the opportunity of get- 
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ting all the deposition work of a court commissioner 
on the same floor, which was very valuable, and 
plenty of time to read law, with Mr. Redbrick always 
at hand to help. 

To George the temptation appeared alluring, 
especially as he had been casting about in his own 
mind for a chance to get away from Annie. It 
seemed as if the time had come for him to stifle 
that passion. She was now the wife of another and 
he had no business hanging on to her skirts. It 
was true enough that she seemed to wish it, but her 
wish ought not to be law to him and he felt that 
the longer he remained under the influence of it, 
the more it was likely to become so. It certainly 
looked as if the present was an opportunity not to 
be lightly treated. Mr. Redbrick was willing to 
take him into his office at once, if he was ready to 
come, so he determined to accept the offer and get 
away before the happy pair should reach their new 
home. 

George was not so much impressed by Mr. Red- 
brick as the latter was by him. He was not educated 
or refined or brilliant, but he had established for 
himself a position as a lawyer where lawyers were 
plentiful, and some of them shrewd, but as to his 
merits as a mere lawyer, George was not yet able 
to judge. To him it did not appear very important 
what Mr. Redbrick might or might not be. So far 
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as Greorge was concerned, he was a mere stepping- 
stone to higher things. He would at least provide 
what the French call a point to lean upon for the 
present. From the vantage ground of offices in the 
Chronicle Building, George would be able to over- 
look the land he had come to possess and to hold 
a committee of one on ways and means for taking 
possession. If he stayed in San Justo, he might 
develop into a little country attorney, whose business 
would be limited by the litigation of a small county 
and whose income would be limited accordingly. 
He saw the examples before him. They were suf- 
ficient. One of them was dependent upon the fees 
of a little justice's court and another had actually 
sunk to the level of a janitor of a church. To be a 
doorkeeper in the house of the Lord is one thing, 
but to be a janitor "is something else again," as 
Abe says. 

When Annie got back after spending a week at 
the Yosemite Hotel, with the house full, to find 
George gone and to have to part at the same time 
with her husband, San Justo took on the look of 
Twin Peaks when the sun has just set in a fog. 
She had to gad about to keep from positive distrac- 
tion, for now she had no work to do and her cottage 
was without the love which she expected would 
have made it a little heaven of her own. Who 
would have supposed that life could become so 
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different in so short a time? Two weeks ago it was 
Elysium and now it was a dusty, hot little California 
interior town, without a scrap of scenery or enter- 
tainment to relieve its dreariness. The San Justo 
people did the best they could, but Annie was 
already familiar with their best and was inconsolable. 
Everybody could see it too, but they had no idea that 
she loved Harry so much! It was unbearable, but 
how could it be altered? Must she wait until Harry 
came home again for relief? Even then, what reason 
could she give for wishing to go to San Francisco? 
It would be obvious even to such a hypnotized 
parody as Harry why she wanted to go. Should 
she take the matter into her own hands then, look 
out for a tenant for the cottage and trust to luck 
to pacify Harry when he came back? 

Meanwhile a letter from George would be better 
than nothing, so she determined to write and ask 
for one. She had already heard the name of the 
attorney to whom he had gone, and the San Fran- 
cisco directory at the courthouse would furnish the 
address. After procuring this, she went home and 
wrote George all that was in her heart. 

"It was very cruel of you to go off and leave 
me in this fashion without a word. Didn't you think 
what an empty place this would be for me without 
you? I have positively no occupation at all, either 
for mind or hands, and I can do nothing but go 
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about hindering those who have. The evenings 
are much as they used to be of course. There is 
always music of some kind or other going* on 
somewhere, but the conversation is, oh, so banal. 
As you are aware, there is nobody one can exchange 
ideas with. Bob, of course, stays at home with his 
dead friends, Spencer, Huxley, Carlyle and the rest. 

"I have not any more to say because there is 
positively nothing to talk about here and you will 
understand my misery without my saying any more 
about it. 

"Now I want you to write me a nice, long, com- 
forting letter in reply to this, not only because I am 
interested in knowing what your surroundings are, 
but because every word will be to me like the dew 
on Mount Hermon." 

George's reply came by return of post: 

'1 was very glad to get your letter, and I can 
assure you that you have my sympathy. Your 
feelings are no more than a counterpart of mine. 

"I am very desolate and lonely here so far and 
am not sure that I did right to come. My main 
object, I say plainly, was to get away from you. 
I have no right to be hanging around after you now, 
even if any excuse could be found for me during 
the time of your engagement. You and I are now 
irrevocably parted, and though to me it is like 
suffering the amputation of some essential part of 
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my soul, I know that under the institutions which 
exist in civilized countries today, we should recon- 
cile ourselves to the separation and try to give time 
and absence an opportunity to heal the wounds we 
feel. The healing process will no doubt be very 
severe at first, but we must not interfere with it. 

"As to my surroundings, I do not like them at 
all. Redbrick is no good. He is what is known as 
a Vill-buster.' He looks out for chances to break 
the wills of millionaires and has been successful in 
one or two cases, by which he has become wealthy. 
Even this work he is unable to do himself and so 
he keeps a drunken attorney, to whom he gives 
an office rent free, to prevent him from making 
mistakes. This man is really able. He is a lawyer 
by instinct and a gentleman by birth and education, 
but drunk every night and shaky all day. There is 
hardly any legitimate work in the office at all — cer- 
tainly nothing that needs me. Even the office boy 
is a superfluity. I was to get considerable work 
from a court commissioner on this floor. I have 
seen him, but as yet I have not seen any of his work. 

"I shall make every effort to get away to some- 
thing better than this, but without city references 
it will be very difficult to manage it. 

"I do not like to say do not write me again, but 
I believe I ought to." 

To this Annie replied at once: 
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"I cannot go to sleep without getting off a reply 
to your letter. If you really want to be rid of me, 
you are going about it in quite the wrong way. Had 
you staid in San Justo, in the course of time — ^prob- 
ably not very long in the case of a fickle individual 
like you — you would have had a> surfeit of me and 
the intimacy would have died a natural death. By 
going away you only put yourself in the position of 
longing for what you cannot have, and before many 
weeks you will begin scheming how to get it again. 
Nature, as you ought to know, is like this all the 
way through. If you want her to do a thing, oppose 
her. If you aid her, she will simply back out. If 
you want strong teeth, for instance, give them hard 
work to do, but if you want to lose them, give them 
pap. They'll drop out just as the milk teeth do. 

"But, after all, why should you want to drop 
me? It seems to me it ought to be time enough 
when I say that I want to drop you. As yet I have 
not said so and I do not intend to. 

"What do I care for the 'institutions which exist 
in civilized countries to-day'? I have only one life 
to live and I am not going to be a martyr to please 
Mrs. Grundy. Children are taught all kinds oi 
beautiful moral maxims, which they make their 
poor little souls unhappy about, but when they grow 
up they find that all those who practise them are 
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looked on as fools, and then they begin, too late, to 
repent all the good times they have missed. 

**Mrs. Grundy says love and matrimony go 
together. I say they seldom do, and it is no use 
expecting them to. I should be delighted if they 
would, but I take it as a postulate that they don't, 
and act accordingly. 

"As I glance over what I have written, the cock- 
suredness of it even amuses myself, for in these last 
days I have been questioning whether I do really 
know it all. I thought that, with a little cottage 
to myself and such independence as comes from 
an absent husband, I could be actually happy, but 
I have had to come to the commonplace conclusion 
that happiness does not consist in possession, but in 
pursuit. When one is occupied with the fascination 
of pursuit and feeling the dissatisfaction of a constant 
longing, it is natural enough to doubt this truism, 
but when one hai> actually attained one's end, and 
the prize is within the grasp, it is not at all difficult 
to appreciate the fact that satiety is not pleasure. 

"It might reasonably enough be said that you 
were an essential part of the picture and that the 
attainment is in so far incomplete, and I am prepared 
to admit that your presence would sensibly relieve 
the gloom, but I could not have you with me all 
day, and it is the daylight that is to me a burden. 
I thought I was unhappy trying to teach the young 
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idea how to become less of a nuisance to itself and 
everybody else, but I know now that I was really 
blessed with a useful occupation which made life 
endurable, whilst now I am like the young man 
who first attempts to address the public; I don't 
know what to do with my hands and I have no 
trousers pockets. 

"I believe I know my own disposition just as 
well as I know yours, and I feel that the time is 
not far distant when I shall do something which will 
shock everybody rather than calmly submit to the 
kind of experience that is daily with me now. When 
I wake every morning I feel as if I had to go to the 
treadmill for sixteen hours before bedtime will come 
again and I may have another chance to forget that 
I am independent and without a care. 

"There are surely some distractions in San Fran- 
cisco. At least there would be something new to 
see every day for a while. O dear! That glimpse 
of life that I got in the Yosemite for a few days has 
quite upset me. I have never been fit for anything 
since. 

"A glimpse of your world would interest me more 
than anything just now and I hope you will continue 
what you began about Redbrick and the poor sot 
that supplies the brains for him. Are they married? 
It would be interesting to know which wife is the 
happier. It would not always be the one you would 
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expect. A man who drinks is not necessarily a 
brute, but one who makes money on false pretenses 
is quite likely to be. 

"I shall anxiously look out for another letter 
and I hope you will not keep me waiting long. 
Letters are but a poor compensation for the voice, 
with all the aid it gives to comprehension, but they 
do help to fill a void when nothing else will." 

George debated with himself for some time 
whether he should answer this letter or not. He 
knew that to keep up the correspondence was merely 
to add fuel to the fire, but if he broke it off without 
a word, there was no knowing what frantic thing 
Annie might do. Upon the whole he thought he had 
better try to show her the reasonableness of the 
course he intended to take and ask her to cooperate 
with him in making it a success. 

After a night's rest, finding himself in the same 
(mind still, he put his thoughts into the following 
words : 

'1 feel this correspondence to be treasonable and 
that it must stop. I am not bowing the knee to 
Mrs. Grundy. I am simply doing as I would be done 
by. If I were in Harry's place, I should expect it, 
and I shall not wait to be reminded of my duty in 
the matter. At the same time, I do not like closing 
it without justifying myself for the course I am 
pursuing. 
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"You are doubtless right enough when you say 
that the proper way to free yourself from an unde- 
sirable connection is to deliver yourself over to it 
in the hope of a resulting surfeit, and the plan would 
doubtless work all right with me but for the unfor- 
tunate circumstance that one cannot be surfeited with 
a thing which is out of his reach. Your marriage 
has put you beyond me and my nature is to pursue 
a thing till I get it. Then comes the surfeit — ^just 
as in the case of you and your cottage. 

"If I had stayed in San Justo, I should only have 
got deeper and deeper in the marsh, and this corre- 
spondence, if continued, would have a similar effect 
and so deprive me of the advantage I hoped to 
obtain from flight. 

"I scarcely know myself in this matter, for it is 
the first time I have ever been thwarted. I have 
always found it easy to get what I wanted before, 
whether it was a woman or a prize of any other 
kind, but now — to quote the slang slinger instead 
of the psalm singer — I am up against it. Neverthe- 
less I believe my course is the right one for me; 
in fact, it seems the only one. Any other would be 
not only dishonorable but would inevitably lead to 
more pain than pleasure. 

"I can assure you it is painful enough to write in 
this way, but as in the case of cancer, an operation 
in the early stage is the only cure. Please do not 
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suppose, however, that I compare you to a cancer. 
The comparison is with the adulterous love of 
<Sinother man's wife. Your ideas on this subject are 
rather vague to me and I do not ask for any greater 
precision. I am afraid I have no very firm basis for 
my own ethics, but instinct and a desire, as the 
English say, to play the game, assure me that, in 
taking the name of Waters, you placed a deep current 
which cannot be crossed between yourself and your 
unhappy friend George Snow." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Return 

For some reason or other Annie relapsed into 
silence and continued to pursue the even tenor of 
her way for nearly six months. It may have been 
that George had touched a sore spot or that her 
pride or resentfulness had been in some way aroused. 
It matters not what it was, but it may be recorded 
as a fact that Harry returned on three several occa- 
sions from sea to find a dutiful wife and a happy 
little home awaiting him. Of course this could not 
last and it was a marvel that it had lasted so long. 

Meanwhile George was pursuing the tenor of his 
way also, but it was not so even. It was frequently 
opening up vistas of wickedness which caused him 
to loathe the surroundings in which he found him- 
self. Every day showed more and more what a 
practised manipulator of crooked tools Redbrick was 
and how much he enjoyed the success of his smart 
schemes. Right and wrong as moral ideas he seemed 
to have no notion of. Permitted and forbidden he 
was familiar with, but only as separating those things 
which it was easy to do from those which were diffi- 
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cult. The forbidden were always the profitable ones 
and with them he had most to do. George used to 
wonder how he could sleep at night, but he had no 
difficulty. It was quite easy to him to throw off 
the cares of business, he said. He, on the other 
hand, wondered at George. Here is a young man, 
he thought, undeniably clever, who spends his time 
over such difficult acquirements as stenography and 
the principles of law and evidence in the expectation 
doubtless of getting rich by their aid and by what 
he calls fair means — something that never happened 
yet — whilst he might become a millionaire in a year 
or two by only using his wits, "as I do, by gosh!" 

Most of the day George had little to do. The 
promise of plenty of time to read law was there- 
fore amply fulfilled, but the salary was getting 
further behind each month and the occasional jobs 
which came from the court commissioner were 
easier to do than to get the money for. 

The impecunious assistant, too, soon became a 
nuisance by borrowing money for lunch, which there 
was no opportunity of getting back except from the 
infrequent occurrence of a belated fee coming into 
the office for him in his absence. On one of these 
occasions George deducted eleven times fifty cents 
for this cause. 

Although so much may be said of a cruelly truth- 
ful character of these two attorneys, yet a duo halo 
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must be conferred on their wives. Both ladies knew 
enough to keep away from the office, and George 
never saw either of them, though most of the office 
boy's work seemed to be of a domestic nature. 

George's work was trifling in amount. He was 
a cheap man to Redbrick nevertheless, for what he 
had to do was of a very expert character. Whenever 
his employer was actually engaged in court — ^which 
was seldom — George had to take the evidence (which 
the clerk of the court called "testimony*') and have 
it written out ready for Redbrick to take into court 
with him the next morning. This involved extremely 
hard work far into the small hours of the morning 
in making the transcript. 

One morning, when the bibulous one arrived via 
the outer office, at about half-past ten, he said, 

"Has Redbrick told you that he is going to take 
a two months' vacation in a day or two? He says 
one month, but I know him. It will be two." 

"No, I have heard nothing about it." 

''Let me give you a tip then. Does he owe you 
any money?" 

"Eighty dollars." 

"Then you'd better get it before he starts, for, 
when he comes back he always makes the excuse 
that he has spent more than he could afford and 
will be a little short for a time." 

"Do you mean to say that he will go away owing 
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me for more than one month, increase the amount 
by two months* salary during his absence, and then 
seek to make the debt still larger?" 

"That would be no feat for him at all." 

"Then I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Yale, 
for your courtesy." 

"You owe me nothing, whilst I have to be obliged 
to you for quite a lot." 

"Thanks. I will certainly make use of your 
information." 

Next day preparations were being made for a 
start by an afternoon ferry-boat to take the Oregon 
night train, the intention being to hunt big game 
in that great state, most of which was still unoccupied 
by anything of greater intelligence than a wild beast. 

Mr. Redbrick naturally belonged to that highly 
polished and eminently useful pioneer gang whose 
thirst for glory can only be satiated by a big mark 
and plenty of gore, but he was not above a little 
sport of a small character before leaving home. He 
even meditated binding the office boy to him by 
his affection for his pittance and letting him wait for 
it till his master came back. He probably wanted 
to pick a quarrel with George in order to save the 
salary he would have to pay him in his absence, 
when he would have no use for him. When he came 
back, he would hire another stenographer. 

It was within half an hour of boat time when 
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Mr. Redbrick entered, with his friend Gough, who 
always carried a stick, just as some men carry a 
dirty glove, apparently as a mark of distinction, 
self-conferred. One wonders why they do not 
sometimes carry a dirty sock instead. 

"I hear you are about to take a vacation, Mr. 
Redbrick," said George. 

"What of it?" Redbrick returned. 

"Merely that I hope you won't forget my salary 
before you go." 

"You won't have anything to do while I am 
away." 

"I am speaking of what is past." 

"Oh, youVe got money enough. How much do 
you make out of depositions?" 

"Next to nothing. I can't get what I make. But 
that is beside the question. I have to pay cash for 
every meal I eat and pay my room rent in advance, 
and I cannot do it unless I get what is owed me." 

"You will get it when I come back." 

"I shall get it now," said George calmly, but with 
evident meaning. 

"What do you mean. Sir, by speaking to me in 
that way?" shouted the bluffer. "You get out of 
here." 

George rose to his feet whilst Redbrick went into 
the inner room and came out with Gough's stick 
which he flourished and again shouted, "You get 
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out of here." He then aimed a blow at George, but 
the latter caught the stick, twisted it out of his 
hand and threw it into the inner room. At the 
same moment he took Redbrick by the collar of the 
coat and slapped his back against the wall with 
isuch force as to knock his wind out. Then, between 
his gasps, Redbrick put his hand in his pocket as he 
jerked out the words, 

'*How much do I owe you?" 

"Eighty dollars." 

He immediately handed George four twenty-dollar 
pieces and the rash young man slid down the elevator, 
alone in San Francisco, and his whole fortune in his 
pocket. Fate seemed to intend that he should take 
a vacation, too. He had done six months' work 
without effacing Annie's image from his mind and 
he still felt drawn towards San Justo, not merely 
because of her, however, for he longed to see the 
Waters boys and his other old friends again, as 
he had made none in San Francisco. The only 
people he had come in contact with were of the 
kind amongst whom his lot had been cast. Yale 
was the only man he had come across with the 
education and manners of a gentleman and he would 
never have been in such company as Redbrick's 
but that drink had brought him to it. There were 
doubtless attorneys and others in the city whom 
George would have been glad to know, but the law 
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is like other professions: those who practise only 
a particular kind of law meet merely those who do 
likewise, just as honest people are to be found asso- 
ciated together and dishonest ones preying on one 
another. 

George was longing for a breath of fresh air, 
and though San Justo air at this time of the year 
-r-or any other time for that matter — would impress 
one rather by its heat than its freshness, it would 
be a change from San Francisco dusty winds and 
welcome to one who felt altogether too weary for 
one so young. 

Naturally, on arriving home, George would have 
explanations to give for his sudden flight from San 
Francisco. It was sufficient, however, to say that 
his salary had always been in arrear and that he had 
finally insisted on payment up to date and resigned. 
There was no necessity to go further into details. 
They might finally come out, but not by any aid 
from him. He had no occasion to regret having 
called Redbrick's bluff, but he felt that a more 
worldwise individual would have accomplished the 
same end by the aid of his wits instead of his 
muscles. To him it seemed proper to treat a dog 
as a dog, but to further his own ends a diplomat 
might treat him as a comrade. 

George's parents had no comments to make. 
Their interest in life had been extinguished long 
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ago. They came from Missouri twenty years ago 
with young hopes and some cash, but now they 
had neither cash nor hope of any. They had seen 
their more fortunate neighbor, whose land had sold 
for town lots, grow rich without working, whilst 
they had worked hard and still remained poor. 
There seemed to be absolutely nothing to choose 
between them, but luck had inclined to the one and 
overlooked the other. 

It might have been supposed that they would take 
some interest in the success of their only boy, but 
they were indifferent even to that, for they felt 
that there was no reason why he should not succeed 
to the family misfortunes. They had done what they 
could for him by giving him a good education, but, 
though knowledge is said to be power, what goes by 
the name of education is not useful knowledge, and 
George was not nearly so well equipped for life's 
battle as Redbrick was. 

The kind of knowledge which is power is knowl- 
edge of human nature and the application of means 
to ends. Book knowledge hardly helps at all and, if 
you are in need of it, there is nothing cheaper. 
Redbrick could get all the law he wanted out of Yale 
for the mere rent of a single room in the Chronicle 
building. Nearly all the world can be divided into 
what it is now scarcely slang to call bluffers and 
suckers, and the proportion of men of education 
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amongst the suckers is far greater than amongst 
the bluffers. 

George did not at first go out of his way to see 
Annie. He preferred to leave their meeting to the 
arbitrament of chance, but he naturally sought the 
Waters family at once. Bob was unaffectedly glad 
to see him back and hoped he had had enough of 
the city and was come to stay. 

"You have seen what a whirlpool city life is," 
he said, "and I trust you are satisfied that we live 
a saner and more healthy existence even in this 
town built on straw." 

"As to sanity, I do not think there is anything 
to choose between you, but San Francisco is certainly 
healthier, though the constant change of temperature 
must be trying on lungs perpetually full of dust." 

"What do you think of their methods of making 
a living then?" 

"I am not in a position to speak in general 
terms. My experience was confined to very narrow 
lines. I suppose I saw professional life at its worst." 

"Why, Redbrick is looked upon all through this 
district as one of the foremost lawyers in San 
Francisco." 

"I know it, but it is a disgraceful business he is 
engaged in." 

"I thought it was just plain probate mostly." 

"That's what it is entirely, but what kind of 
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probate? When a millionaire dies and leaves his 
money to a young wife, he persuades the sons to 
trump up a case on the ground of undue influence 
or if a man leaves his estate to his children, he will 
find a will of later date for the widow to produce. 
He takes all these cases on a contingent fee so 
that his clients will be ready enough to go into 
them, and if he wins, he gets, perhaps, half the 
estate." 

"That's the game, eh? I should say a man could 
not keep that up very long." 

"So you'd think, but nothing seems to injure a 
man's character in San Francisco. The biggest 
rascals who have been proved so over and over again 
go on doing business at the old stand just the same 
as ever." 

"And there are people right here in this little jay 
town," said Bob, "who would be off to San Francisco 
by the next train if they thought they had half a 
chance to get in on such a fine proposition." 

"You'd have difficulty in naming them." 

"Not a bit of it. I can show them to you any 
day." 

"Probably Redbrick began in some small town. 
That is the history of most of them." 

"Yes, it is the history of crimes of all sorts, or, 
in fact, of any kind of exploit. You have to begin 
everything in a small way — ^but to come down to 
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cases; are you going back there?" 

'1 have not made up my mind. I have been 
reading law while I have been up there, but I really 
don't know whether it is worth my while keeping 
it up. I never could practice in the way I have seen 
it done. Nobody I came across had the smallest 
intention of practising it honestly, and an honest 
man would not have the faintest chance with them. 
They take any kind of advantage of one another.'* 

"They say anything is fair in love and war. I 
suppose these beggars include law under war." 

"If they call it law, yes, but it isn't law. They 
will disobey the law and break any rule of court 
to get the better of their opponent, and their safety 
lies in the fact of the disadvantage at which the 
plaintiff is always placed. The wisest thing Ambrose 
Bierce ever said was that the plaintiff is the court 
fool. It always rests on him to prove the affirmative, 
whilst the other fellow may harass him by any mode 
of deviltry he can invent." 

"Well, you seem to be up against it, George. 
That is a very wicked profession you have picked 
out for yourself. I advise you to give it up right 
away," said Bob with gravity. 

"No, I have gone so far now that I think I will 
get admitted to practice. It cannot do me any 
harm to get that far, and then I can find out 
whether it is possible to make a living at it honestly." 
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"It must be possible in some lines. It is quite 
possible to do an honest probate business, or any 
kind of buiness that is not necessarily contentious, 
but when it comes to contention, the plaintiff is 
certainly out of it if the defendant's attorney is 
dishonest." 

"I quite agree with you. It is like any game. 
It is no use expecting to win against cheating. 
There are tricks known to crooked attorneys that 
will beat the opponent every time." 

"Even some of these small fry here," said Bob, 
"give themselves airs on the strength of the clever 
tricks they play on one another. You can't talk 
to one of them five minutes but he has some story 
to tell of how he got the better of some other 
learned shyster in a way that would disqualify him 
for election to any decent club." 

"You may thank your stars. Bob, that you are 
provided for with a safe political job." 

"It is only a hand to mouth business. You can 
never tell." 

"You are provided for for life all right. One 
thing these Missourians have the sense to see is 
that county business must be left in the hands of 
men who know how to conduct it. If the people in 
our big cities had as much sense, we should not 
hear so much as we do about graft." 

"That's true enough, but you can't be certain 
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that this respectable burgh is always going to be 
inhabited by the salt of the earth. Party split is 
getting stronger here every election and the major- 
ities of laborities like the judge and Tom are smaller 
every year." 

"I am sorry for you, Bob, and it is well you have 
no family to add to your anxieties." 

"You are right, my boy, and I believe I have 
passed the crisis now. By the bye, if you want it, 
I guess you can have your old job. There has not 
been a satisfactory reporter since you went away. 
The judge has tried two or three, but they were 
all no good, and he has had to get a man specially 
for important work on several occasions." 

"So far as I can see now, I think it would be a 
good plan to go back to the old grind until I have 
finished reading the required books and meanwhile 
find out if there is any chance of getting into more 
respectable work in San Francisco." 

"I don't see how you can find that out here. You 
had your chance in the city." 

"Not at all. I had no more chance there than 
here. I met nobody except those in the same line 
of work. Peahaps if I had joined some secret 
societies I might have met other kinds of people, 
but I detest secrecy as much as I do graft." 

"Hadn't you any old Stanford friends up there?" 

"You would think I ought to have had, but none 
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of the men I knew there were with any law firm in 
San Francisco so far as I could find out." 

"Well, the devil will no doubt look after his own 
in some way or other. Meanwhile I am sure you 
will confer a favor on the judge if you will under- 
take your old job again till you have made up your 
mind whether you are going to be President or Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court." 

"I will go and see the judge now. At any rate, 
he need not be sending into the next county for a 
stenographer whilst I am here." 

This conversation took place in Bob's office, 
where conversations often took place. Bob's duties 
consisted in copying out with pen and ink such half 
printed, half written deeds as were filed for record. 
There was about one a day on the average: some- 
times ten a week, and there were weeks when none 
came in. They were wonderful documents. A con- 
veyancer would have regarded one of them much as a 
dog does his first lizard. He is not quite sure what 
to make of it, but he will touch it with one paw and 
see what it will do. So a conveyancer would turn 
one of these so-called deeds over and wonder if it 
was meant to contain notes for the proper prepara- 
tion of a legal document, or what. 

But Bob had not to bother his head about any- 
thing so important as that. He merely had to copy 
it, with all its bad English and even bad spelling 
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and its rapid transitions from the first person to 
the third and vice versa, after this fashion: "And 
the party of the second part covenants and agrees 
with and to the party of the first part (printed) that 
I will (written), &c." 

After Bob had finished with it, whatever its 
eccentricities, the passing of the property was thereby 
finally notified to all and sundry, and not all the 
king's horses and all the king's men could alter the 
result. A tolerably expert writer would copy one 
of these funny mule conveyances in ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour, but what was worth doing was 
worth doing well, and as Bob was paid well for 
doing it, he did it well, very well. His books were 
displays of the fine art of penmanship carried to 
that stage of perfection which could only be attained 
by those who had time enough to devote to purely 
dilettante pursuits. 

Here observe the priceless benefits of education. 
A morsel of the earth can be transferred from one 
owner to another by filling in a few blank lines on 
a printed page and the document is not one particle 
the better or worse if it indicates that it was drawn 
by a man who knew the difference between singular 
and plural or by one who had a proper contempt 
for both. 

George's interview with the judge was of a 
character which afforded relief to the minds of both. 
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It had come to be a matter of considerable annoyance 
to have to take more trouble to get the proceedings 
of the court recorded than it was to conduct them, 
and George's return was nowhere welcomed more 
heartily than by the gentleman who had been 
charmed by the accurate manner in which his most 
weighty decisions had been handed down to pos- 
terity to form illuminating expositions of the law 
of bailments of San Justo straw, generally described 
in that community as baled hay. 

The judge was above the average of his kind. 
He was an Irishman and, of course, a Catholic, but 
by no means so ignorant as such a description would 
intimate. He never discussed religion with any- 
body. He took his family to mass on Sunday morn- 
ing and let it go at that. It was enough to disarm 
criticism and cost little trouble. It secured the 
whole Catholic vote, which, including that of the 
descendants of the former Mexican owners of the 
soil, was considerable. 

The judge, however, had read a great many books 
which Catholics do not read, or they would not 
remain Catholics. Either they would be dropped for 
their contumacious contempt for the Index, or their 
consciences would compel them to be honest. This, 
of course, does not apply to the majority, for they 
cannot read, and most of the rest cannot understand 
such books as would do them any good. 
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A man with the intelligence of Judge Ryan, who 
could read Spencer and Huxley and yet attend a 
Catholic church, is a curio, but, as has been sug- 
gested, to a politician all things are possible, and 
there was good reason for the judge's dignified 
silence about such a sacred matter as a man's 
religious faith. It was his own business solely, 
and the judge was quite right, too. How can a poor, 
besotted Greaser be expected to see this universe 
through the eyes of an astronomer when he does 
not know one star from another, or through the 
eyes of a geologist when he does not know what you 
mean by pleistocene or tertiary, or through the eyes 
of a zoologist when he can trace no relation between 
the foot of a man and the foot of a horse? To him 
all is mystery which the bible explains satisfactorily. 
Then leave the poor devil his bible by all means. 
But stop! No priestcraft! No graft! 

The judge's face was typically Irish. Nothing 
would disguise the short tiptilted nose, but the ample 
upper lip was covered with a luxurious brown mous- 
tache. He was over medium height and extremely 
thin, like most of the inhabitants, the heat of the 
climate seeming to dry up every drop of moisture 
in their bodies. 

Judge Ryan had two aspects and your opinion 
of the man would be quite different according to 
whichever one you saw him in. If he was in court 
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he would be the personification of dignity and a 
smile would never flicker across his face, but if you 
saw him outside, he would be sitting on the court- 
house railing, swapping yarns with old man Snow, 
or some other idler, smoking or chewing or both, 
but still a person of some dignity from the black 
clothes and hat and spotless linen he always wore, 
whilst his crony would be clad in garments made 
by the old woman, or by a Missourian tailor who 
had long ceased not only making pants, but even 
drawing breath. 

"Do you meditate staying with us now a while, 
George, or how?** asked the judge. 

"To tell the truth, I hardly know, judge," replied 
George. "I was thinking that there is no necessity 
for me to live in San Francisco in order to finish 
reading the necessary books for the examination, 
for association with a man like Redbrick was not 
doing me any good. There was no practice in his 
office that a youngster could learn anything from 
which would do him any good." 

"You were not pleased with Redbrick, then?" 
"Don't you know the kind of man he is, judge?" 
"No, my son, I never know the kind of man 
anybody is. Still, I am willing to hear your evidence 
on the point." 

"Well, Redbrick is a shyster pure and simple. 
You know what that is?" 
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"I do not think I have ever heard the term 
defined, but most of us know what we intend by it 
when we use it. Redbrick, however, has no such 
reputation — at least at this distance from home." 

"But you know that he is a will-smasher, don't 
you, judge?'* 

"No, I can't say that I know even that much 
about him." 

"There is absolutely no other business in his 
office." 

"Those men who confine themselves to one line 
of work do best generally." 

"So I see, but the work he does is even more 
degraded than advertising. He positively seeks out 
his clients for himself and advises them to bring suit, 
he taking the case on a contingent fee." 

"That, of course, is illegal and should be put an 
end to, but he knows all about that and doubtless 
covers his tracks very cleverly." 

"He keeps a poor drunken lawyer to do it for 
him. His adviser, Yale, is a born advocate and 
would have been a wonder but for drink. Even I, 
with my small experience, can see it by the under- 
standing way in which he grasps a point and the 
confidence with which he lays down the law on 
the subject." 

"I should like a man like that to keep me straight, 
too," said the judge, with a laugh. "Well, Geoige, 
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I hope I shall have your help now for some time 
anyway." 

"I am quite glad to get back to the old work, I 
assure you, judge, after my city experience. It was 
the first time I have ever been connected with an 
outfit I was ashamed of." 

On his way home from the courthouse George 
went a little out of his course in order to pass by 
Annie's cottage. He assured himself that he would 
not go in, but he was curious to look at it just to 
see how the garden fared. Without the assistance 
of a man there would be much work to do to keep 
up a reputable appearance, and the cottagers gener- 
ally were very particular about the "yard," as they 
called it. 

The display consisted chiefly of a grass plot, which 
entailed considerable shearing, rolling and watering. 
This taste was doubtless due to a natural longing 
of the eye for the green which nature refuses to sup- 
ply in these arid regions except in response to effort 
Flowers will grow profusely, but these gorgeous or- 
naments do not satisfy the craving for the living green. 

Annie's house was like the rest in that it had a 
patch of grass on each side of the path from the gate 
to the door, which was evidently the object of some 
care. The path was bordered by double red geran- 
iums and around the grass there were several other 
varieties of the flower, whilst along the edge, close 
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to the house, were arum lilies, and on each side of 
the porch stood a large fuchsia, the corolla of which 
was red with a white center. 

Amongst them all, it will be observed, there was 
no heliotrope, verbena or other plant of strong per- 
fume, which might be supposed to indicate some par-* 
ticular objection of the owner, but it did not. It 
simply meant that gay colors and sweet perfume are 
seldom found together, and the principal object to 
be attained in a front garden is decorative effect. 

The cottage consisted of four rooms and an added 
kitchen, with an enclosed porch at the back facing 
south, but there was little timber wasted on archi- 
tecture. The piano was in the room to the right as 
you entered and on your left was the dining-room. 
Behind these were two bed-rooms, the guest-room 
never yet having been occupied. 

At the rear there was ample space for a kitchen 
garden, but Annie's energy had not extended to the 
joy of eating her own lettuces and radishes or brows- 
ing on her own peppercress and mustard. An abort- 
ive attempt or two had been made to grow melons, 
but between neglect and natural enemies, they had 
expired before their time or wasted themselves in a 
luxuriance of leaf which was quite unnecessary as 
support for promise of fruit which ended in a golden 
flower, 

George had calculated on passing by the house, 
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merely giving it a casual glance to satisfy his curi- 
osity as to the kind of trim in which Annie kept the 
place. There was, of course, a chance that he might 
meet her either going out or coming in, or perhaps 
busying herself about some trifle in the garden, but 
as the time was close on noon, she would be much 
more likely to be inside preparing her own midday 
meal. Such was the probability, but in this best of 
all possible worlds that we know anything about, the 
frequency of happenings that are not probable is so 
great that it has become proverbial and a special 
providence has been imagined to account for such 
phenomena. With confidence we may say, therefore, 
it was not strange that Annie should be standing in 
her own doorway as George would have passed by. 
He made a pretense not to see her, but bashfulness 
was never a characteristic of hers, so she laughed 
merrily and called out: 

"It won't do, George. Come in." 

Thereupon he stopped, opened the gate, walked 
the few steps to the door, and held out his hand. 
She took it and held it till they were inside and the 
door shut, when the riotous young blood got the 
better of all the good resolutions and untiring strug- 
gles of the moralist and George threw his arms around 
Annie and hugged her to his breast. Then, as they 
passed into the drawing-room, he seemed to realize 
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the enormity of what he had done and to be over- 
come by an outburst of revulsion. 

*'Oh, Annie," he cried, as he wrung his hands in 
bitterness of spirit, "what have you done? What can- 
not you do by me? I want to be a man and for six 
months I have kept away from you, but no sooner 
do I see you again than all the old life comes back 
with renewed strength and I am again like clay in 
your hands. Why can't you let me be?" 

"George," said Annie calmly from her seat on 
the sofa, whilst he was standing, the picture of pain, 
on a bouquet of roses in the carpet — for such are the 
improprieties of the decorative art — "you are once 
more giving way to feelings which are quite unbe- 
coming in a young man who has had six months' ex- 
perience in the ways of the world. I am no siren, 
but an ordinary woman who thinks she rates the de- 
crees of Mrs. Grundy at their proper value. In my 
judgment you have done nothing to be ashamed of 
except to refuse what you might have had long ago. 
Anybody who spurns a good thing is generally con- 
sidered an ass." 

"Annie," returned George, still moral and obsti- 
nate, "you are not a good thing. You are a very 
bad thing. I feel that I could despise you if I were 
not so utterly despicable myself." 

"Never mind, dear boy," Annie continued cheer- 
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fully. "You will get over it yet. Stay and have some 
lunch with me and let's talk about it." 

Without waiting for a reply, she went to the kitch- 
en and speedily began to lay the dining-room table 
for a light meal of cold lamb and salad, to be followed 
by an apple pie and cheese. It is the custom of the 
country to eat these two together. 

Annie's mind was immediately transferred from 
George Snow, lovesick babbler, to George Snow, man 
with a healthy appetite, and we have accompanied 
her in her little journeys from kitchen and pantry to 
dining-room along the passage between the two bed- 
room doors, while George was pacing up and down 
the drawing-room, making an unholy show of him- 
self instead of sitting down to the piano and singing 
Schubert's sweet little song about the miller that 
loved to wander, "Das muss ein schlechter Muller 
sein der niemals fiel das Wandern ein." 

The simple preparations having been quickly com- 
pleted, Annie pushed open the drawing-room door, 
which was standing ajar, and said: 

"I am sorry not to be able to compete with the 
last spread we had together on the day I became 
Mrs. Waters, but I suppose, on a warm day, a little 
lamb will not be unwelcome to a healthy appetite, 
which I have no doubt you have, notwithstanding 
your hysterics." 

It seemed absurd that George could so easily be 
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taken in tow and made to follow just like a canal 
boat, but he was no longer a free agent. 

Why did not Annie see that she could have used 
him for good as well as for ill? She migfht as easily 
have made of him the man she wanted him to be 
as she had rejected him for not being the man he 
should have been. 

So soon as they were seated, George resumed 
their talk by saying: 

"This is the last thing I intended, Annie. I only 
wanted to see whether you looked after your own 
garden or not. If I had thought for a moment that 
I should see you, I would not have been so curious." 

"Why on earth not? Am I not so good to look 
at as I used to be?" 

"You know quite well I had given you up and 
you seemed to acquiesce in the arrangement, but, as 
a matter of fact, I wondered at your sudden altera- 
tion of mood. What was it made you keep to your- 
self so long?" 

"Simply that I thought I would try you. I knew 
you would give in some time and I determined that 
you should before I would — and you did, too. I 
would not have gone after you, but you did come 
after me." 

"I have just told you that I did not." 

"What business had you on Eighth Street, then? 
That is not your way home." 
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"I was curious to see the garden, I have said." 
**Yes, whose garden? Have you any curiosity 
about any other garden?" Then, leaning over and 
patting his hand, she said : "Well, never mind, George, 
I will say no more about it. We will make up for 
the past by being as loving as two turtle-doves for 
the future." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Lawyers 

We left Annie and George together at lunch be- 
cause we thought it better to. A narrative is in many 
respects like a painting. It does not do to put in 
everything. Many a beautiful landscape is actually 
marred by some repulsive object like a railroad or a 
pig-sty, but it may be painted and the deformity 
left out. A story may be treated in the same way. 
Realism in English is not quite the same thing as 
realism in French just yet, though it is tending 
that way. 

After George had left Annie, his self-communion 
during the silent watches of the ni^ht was not such 
as he had been accustomed to. He had always been 
proud of himself as an immaculate young man, with- 
out spot or blemish or any such thing, but now he 
was convinced that mere infatuation for the wife of 
another man was capable of transforming him into 
a kind of man he had been wont to despise. There 
was a time when Annie had despised him for his 
fickleness, but he despised himself now for what was 
to him a much more serious weakness, but to Annie 
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was a sign of virility, of independence, of contempt 
for all the traditions that had hitherto ruled his life. 
He felt he was on the downward road. On the other 
hand, it was a pleasant road and he need not go any 
further down it than he cared to. Could he not re- 
nounce Annie and all her works at any moment if 
he wanted to? Had he not done it before and kept 
her at arm's length for six months? Could he not 
do it again? Pooh! All this self-accusation was 
mere weakness. It would be time enough when some 
other dog barked. Annie was light-hearted enough 
about it. Why could not he be? He would try any- 
how, and meanwhile make the best of the feast the 
gods had provided. 

It was quite impossible for Annie and George to 
carry on anything like a clandestine intimacv, for any 
such attempt was not only bound to be a failure, but 
would be an open confession of guilt. The only plan 
was to be brazen and preach platonism to the critics. 
Everybody understands what that means, but Mrs. 
Grundy generally allows the excuse for a time. There 
is no preventing its turning into scandal in the long 
run. However, something often prevents its becom- 
mg a long run and the comedy comes to an end be- 
fore it becomes a tragedy. It is a dangrerous thing 
to play with, but so is anything that is worth play- 
ing with at all, and a woman is surely worth playing 
with if anything is. There is a great deal too much 
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seriousness in the world anyhow. The whole thing 
is only a huge joke, apparently. Then why not have 
some fun out of it? All things are in a state of ebb 
and flow, but if you are on the ebb tide now, well, 
the flood is coming, and it doesn't much matter which 
brings the fun. 

These sage moral reflections enabled George to 
go about amongst the people next day with a bolder 
front than he had expected to be able to put on. He 
classed himself merely as a stoic who had turned 
epicurean by conviction, and not with that other 
stoic, John Roebuck, who unwittingly perhaps be- 
came an epicurean for one day and had become noth- 
ing but sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal for the 
rest of his days. 

It happened that the two met when George was 
on the way to the courthouse, and a short exchange 
of shots took place between them. 

"How do, Mr. Roebuck?" George called out as 
Rosinante limped by on his daily tour of weed-samp- 
ling at familiar stopping-places. '^Haven't seen you 
since the wedding. Hope you got over it all right." 

"Well, I might have got under it — the table, I 
mean — if you had been able to manage it," replied 
Johi\ with a surprising display of ready wit which 
had probably been in storage for six months. 

"I believe coffee is a snare," replied George. 

"And there are others. Gid ap, Rosinante," which 
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might be taken to mean whatever George felt it was 
intended for. 

It was nearly certain that John could not have 
meant what anybody else, with more rapid faculties, 
would have, but George nevertheless felt uneasy 
about it. It served him right for trying to "take a 
rise" out of one whom he had already exhibited as 
a speechless spectacle. 

This was not the last experience of the kind he 
was destined to have. He little knew how the most 
innocent remarks would be twisted by the guilty 
mind into a meaning never contemplated by the 
speaker. He would imagine everybody in posses- 
sion of his fatal secret. There were many things to 
be learned besides the pleasant exhilaration experi- 
enced on the down grade. Every now and then a 
very small pebble will cause a terrible jolt and the 
least recklessness in the steering may end in a spill. 
It is a good deal easier to go down than up, but the 
latter is very much safer. This has been said before, 
but people do not seem to see how it applies to their 
own joy rides. Speed as speed is enjoyable, but is 
it worth what we pay for it? No pleasure is worth 
the pain it brings, but, at the same time, there could 
be no pleasure at all without the pain, for we know 
neither except as contrasted with the other. There 
could be no good of any kind without evil, just as 
there could be no vale without a hill. 
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This morning the whole strength of the company 
was on duty at the courthouse. A small probate mat- 
ter, in which a San Francisco lawyer was employed, 
was to be closed and the attorney's fee to be fixed 
by the court. In such a case it was always the habit 
of the judge to call on the local attorneys for their 
opinion as to an equitable figure. On this occasion 
the metropolitan expert had rated himself at seven 
hundred dollars, and every attorney in San Justo, ex- 
cept one justice of the peace and the legal light who 
swept the Methodist church, was placed "on the 
stand" in succession to state whether he considered 
that amount a fit and proper sum to charge for the 
services rendered. The dapper little Cock, who was 
five feet and a finger in his high heels and ten feet 
and a candle in his imagination, the handsome and 
cheery district attorney, who was worthy of better 
things, the school teacher turned lawyer, who always 
"returned'* and "commenced" when other people came 
back and began, and the other school teacher who 
wore out the seat of his trousers playing poker in 
Tim Doolan's saloon, had all testified that they be- 
lieved seven hundred hardly enough for the very pro- 
longed and arduous duties performed by the profes- 
sional gentleman engaged, and there only remained 
Judge Pondrus to hear from. 

The title of "Judge" was derived from the fact 
that Mr. Pondrus had been justice of the peace after 
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failing as a "dry goods" merchant, or draper. Dur- 
ing his term of office he had acquired such a knowl- 
edge of law that he determined to enter on its prac- 
tice, the only requirement being that two attorneys 
should certify his fitness to the court. He would then 
be admitted so long as he made no raids outside its 
jurisdiction, which extended only to the borders of 
the county. 

The accession of Mr. Pondrous to the little legal 
circle at San Justo took place long before Judge 
Ryan was elected to the bench, and it may have been 
that his predecessor was animated by an opinion sim- 
ilar to that expressed by the Supreme Court judge 
who said that he never "ploughed" a candidate be- 
cause the greater the number admitted the more bus- 
iness there would be for those who were competent 
to do it by reason of the anxiety of the coming Cal- 
houns and Everets to begin litigation. 

"Judge Pondrus," began the court, as in the case 
of all the other witnesses, "you have heard my ac- 
count of the services rendered in this case. Do you 
think a fee of seven hundred dollars adequate re- 
muneration?" 

"Well," replied the experti "in cases of this na- 
ture—" 

"Never mind e;cplaining. Judge. Say just what 
you think is right." 
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"Yes, Judge, I was about to say that — looking 
at—" 

"Don't look at it, Mr. Pondrus. Simply say if 
seven hundred dollars is in your opinion too much or 
too little." 

"As to too much or too little, supposing in the 
first place — " 

"No, no, suppose nothing, Judge. I want an an- 
swer, Yes or No. 

"Well, I do not see exactly how I am to give an 
affirmative or negative answer. If I say Yes, does 
that mean too much or too little?" 

"Do you think seven hundred dollars too much?" 

"If I thought it too much—" 

"Do you, or not?" 

"Under certain circumstances I should say — " 

"Now, Judge, you must pardon me for saying so, 
but don't you see that you are unduly taking up the 
time of the court? Every other attorney has clearly 
given his opinion in about ten seconds and you have 
already taken up several minutes and we are no 
nearer an answer than when we began. I don't like 
to pass you over, although the opinion is quite ample 
without yours, but I shall be obliged to do so if you 
cannot answer categorically a simple question. Now, 
will you please say the amount you consider proper? 
Say that and nothing more. Just name the amount." 

"I am sorry. Judge, to be misunderstood, and I 
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would not unduly take up the time of the court on 
any pretext wTiatever, but if you desire me to name 
a figure, I would say that, looking at the matter from 
a professional standpoint — " 

"That will do, Judge, thank you. Professional 
standpoint is good. Seven hundred dollars is allowed 
as the fee in this case.*' 

There being no more business before the court, 
or beyond the court, or anywhere in the vicinity of 
the court, legal or otherwise, all the professional 
brethren except Judge Pondrus, who was a Prohibi- 
tionist, and little Cock, who had a wife a great deal 
bigger than himself, proceeded to Tim Doolan's sa- 
loon, where the protector of the fatherless and the 
widows, who had been upheld by the other protec- 
tors in his seven hundred dollar grab, proceeded, as 
in duty bound, to "set 'em up" for his accessories. 

"That's an extraordinary old fossil, the loquacious 
one," said the Franciscaner. 

"Oh, he'd have made more trouble if he could have 
got it out," said the school-teacher with the orna- 
mental trousers. "He told me before the matter came 
up that he had a case nine years ago in which the 
estate was of just the same value and there was act- 
ual litigation involved in it, but the court only allowed 
him a fee of five hundred dollars. If he could only 
have got it out, we should have had the whole his- 
tory of it." 
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*'It is well for me that the judge choked him off, 
then." 

"Oh, you must not imagine that Ryan did it on 
that account. He knew nothing about it. He only 
jumped on old Pondrus on general principles. You 
ought to hear him when he is wound up." 

"Thank God, I don't have to, but we have got 'em 
in the city, too." 

"I know it. How about *the gentleman of the 
bar,' as he calls himself?" 

"Oh, you know him, do you?" 

"Everybody in the state knows him, but what 
astonishes me is the proportion of them that he can 
humbug. You will hear him spoken of by the ordi- 
nary ignorant voter as a great orator." 

"Oh, Lord, yes. Why, that is the common opin- 
ion here of our friend Pondrus," said the district at- 
torney. "Even Cock is a small punkin beside him." 

"Well, Cock isn't exactly what you would call a 
prize pumpkin, is he?" ventured the visitor. 

"Probably not, if the award is for size, but he is 
the cock of this walk all right. He can lick any of 
the rest of us without disturbing a feather." 

"Now," said the gentleman in need of a tailor, 
"you know you would not admit that if anybody else 
said it." 

"Quite right. I should avail myself of my privi- 
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lege of objectin', but I know I should be immediately 
overruled by the court." 

"Well, gentlemen, I have to catch my train, so I 
must bid you good-bye." And as he left, rapidly 
shaking hands with each while they all went through 
the little wicket barrier into the street, the only man 
who had profited by the morning's work added: 
"Don't forget to look me up when you come to San 
Francisco" — a safe invitation, as a visit to the city 
was a luxury reserved for dreams. 

George was no member of the company at Tim 
Doolan's bar, as he was not one of the professional 
brethren invited, but had he been, he would probably 
have refused, for one cannot do that kind of thing 
on occasion and then drop it. Either it is a habit 
or you do not do it at all. Without any bigotry one 
way or the other, George could see that, as a habit, it 
was pernicious, so he let it alone. Consequently he 
went down to the floor below the courtroom, which 
was upstairs, to have a few minutes' chat with Bob 
before going home to his midday meal. That indi- 
vidual was seated with a cigar in his mouth and his 
heels on the table in front of him, reading James's 
Psychology. As George came in, he recognized the 
book and said: 

"So that is the way you serve your country is it?" 

"That's what I am doing. I have written all there 
is to write and until the next thing comes in, I will 
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wait for it, but instead of driving dull care away like 
the rest of them playing 'checkers/ I try to do it with 
some reading which suits me a good deal better." 
"That's right enough, tut why Psychology?" 
"Well, the human brain is at the summit of evolu- 
tion, isn't it?" 

"We naturally think so, but I don't know." 
"According to the best information we have it is. 
Consequently it is the most important thing to know 
about. That is my reason for reading James, but as 
a matter of fact, my taste inclines me that way any- 
how. However, I don't want to make any proselytes. 
One philosopher in a town is enough. What have 
you been doing this morning?" 

"Oh, we have been having some fun with old 
Pondrus. There was not anything much in it. The 
judge merely wanted his formal opinion as to what 
the proper fee in a certain probate matter should be, 
and there was no getting an answer out of him." 
"And he didn't get it?" 
"No, nor would he have got it yet." 
"John Roebuck and Pondrus are a pretty pair." 
"Yes, they are fair specimens of the prohibitive 
faith. I do not mean it in its narrow sense, but as 
applied to things in general. An utterly incapable 
ass is just the kind of individual who wants to 
prevent other people from doing anything that differ- 
entiates the rest of us from him." 
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"Oh, those two don't do much actively to prevent 
anybody from doing what he wants to, George." 

"That's a fact. They merely get in the way. I 
suppose even their own friends must have difficulty 
in getting them to do anything." 

"Oh, they're just old. That is mostly what is the 
matter with them." 

"I don't believe in any excuse of that kind being 
made for the aged. Nobody is more sympathetic 
towards the inevitable physical weakness of extreme 
age, but there is no reason why a man's mind should 
suffer from time. From all we read and all we see, 
the more the mind is used the fresher and more 
capable it becomes, right down to the last. Those 
whose minds are shrivelled are those who have 
never given them due exercise." 

"Well, you ought to know. As for myself, I am 
not old enough to judge." 

"You are old enough to be a pigheaded pessimist 
anyhow. I hope I shall avoid any taint of that kind 
if I ever live to be so old as you." 

"There is only one way to avoid such a calamity. 
Keep out of the company of such people — particu- 
larly Annie Waters and myself — and do not read 
their books." 

The name Annie Waters sounded rather strange 
and l^arsh to George's ear, but he replied without 
any evidence of particular interest. 
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"By the bye, how does that young woman seem 
to get along?" 

'Tou'd better ask her. How should I know?" 

"Don't you see much of her?" 

"No, not more than we did before the marriage. 
Lizzie and she never got on well together, and 
there is very little in Tom or me to attract her. 
She prefers Miss Golightly's set naturally." 

"So you don't know much about how the young 
couple get on then?" 

"I have not heard Harry make any complaint. 
I suppose it is all right." 

"It is no business of mine, but I did not expert 
her to sober down in this fashion." 

"Well, my son, that is one thing I am not inter- 
ested in. I am never going to waste any time trying 
to guess what a woman means by it." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Sneeze 

Affairs at San Justo were going on much as they 
had gone before George went away, the only differ- 
ence being that Annie was now living in a cottage 
instead of in one room in a boarding-house and could 
therefore offer her visitors better accommodation. 
George took his old place in the choir, and the opera, 
which had to be abandoned because of him, was 
now resuscitated once more. Everybody was in 
high spirits and even the crop of straw came up to 
expectations. Still, everything that glitters is not 
gold, and George felt many an uncomfortable pang 
when he fancied that his intimacy with Annie was 
being unfavorably commented on. Perfectly inno- 
cent speeches of his friends seemed to have a hidden 
meaning and he constantly interpolated censure into 
the words of others. The words of a preacher, it is 
well known, often strike terror to the heart of the 
unregenerate when the worthy man is only drawing 
the long bow at a venture, and George, more than 
once, thought even the text was chosen with special 
reference to him. But the crime of which he felt 
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himself to be guilty is perhaps as common as any 
other in the decalogue, and it is therefore natural 
that a pastor should give it a due share of attention, 
for, however it may be amongst the ungodly, it may 
be asserted with confidence that it is the one crime 
which professing Christians find most temptation 
to commit. 

However careless of public opinion Annie might 
be and however cool, under her tutelage, George 
might become, there is no doubt that they were 
brewing trouble for themselves, and that, as sure 
as the consequent follows the antecedent, so surely 
would Nemesis dog their steps until the time should 
arrive when an account would have to be rendered. 
George seemed to feel that his old friends were not 
receiving him so cordially as they used to do — and 
there was some truth in the notion, too — so he 
avoided them, particularly the Waterses, and steeped 
himself more and more in the wine of woman's wiles. 
One evening, after he had brought Annie to her own 
door, George said, 

"I shall have to go back to the city again pretty 
soon, Annie. We cannot continue to go on in this 
way." 

"Why not?" 

*'You must see that we are outraging the pro- 
prieties of this very respectable community and that 
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pretty soon they will pour out the vials of their 
wrath on our heads." 

"This community will do nothing of the kind." 

"I am sorry to say that I feel no such confi- 
dence. You may talk Harry over, but his brothers 
and the rest of the people will rouse him up and 
insist on his acting like a man." 

"George, you make me tired. You haven't the 
heart of a chicken." 

"I might retaliate, but I Won't. I merely repeat 
that I shall have to go back to the city." 

"All right, go ahead, but look before you leap 
this time. See if you can't find somebody to work 
for who has less original methods of acquiring 
wealth." 

"That is not so important as it is to get out of 
here." 

"I think I shall have to go with you this time 
to look after you." 

"I don't see why you should not come after a 
while. There would be no neighbors to think of in 
San Francisco." 

"No, they have enough to do to mind their own 
business there. I was not made for a place this 
size, George. I don't fit." 

"I don't know who fits the place if you don't." 

"Ah, you don't any of you see what I yearn for 
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all the time. There is no field for my activity here 
at all." 

"What do you want to do, Annie?" 

"Well, I dare say I am only like a good many 
more who overrate themselves. It remains to be 
seen." 

"Yes, you must have a pretty tough hide to 
draw attention to yourself in a big city. Most people 
disappear like a pebble thrown into the sea. They 
hardly make so much splash." 

"I suppose you speak feelingly, George." 

"That's true, but not more feelingly than observ- 
ingly. We had a brilliant young attorney here once 
who would have had all the business there was if 
he had stayed, but he had to go where the fees 
were larger and more of them, and pretty soon he 
had to work for another man and has been depen- 
dent ever since." 

"Probably liquor, George." 

"Oh, no, every man that fails does not come to 
grief through whisky. Quite as often as not it is 
because the man is too sensitive. He takes all the 
hard knocks and won't give any." 

"Redbrick's is the better plan. He avoids all 
these petty struggles and plays for big stakes in a 
game in which he cannot lose, but when he wins he 
can buy a steam yacht, a private car and a woman." 

"You are hard on your sex, aren't you?" 
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"Always. Only very weak-minded men can ven- 
ture to be soft to them." 

"To come down to cases: Harry will be home 
soon, won't he?" 

"He is due on the 4th, but why do you wish 
particularly to know?" 

"I don't want to be in the way when he comes. 
It would be rather awkward if he should find me 
at lunch when he came in, would it not?" 

"Oh, I dare say there would be enough for him, 
too." 

"Do you mean to say you would not feel em- 
barrassed?" 

"Well, perhaps, just a trifle. However, that need 
not occur. I won't ask you to lunch on the 4th." 

"No, or the 3rd or the 5th." 

"Shall we say the 6th then?" 

"He might come down at once." 

"You need not be afraid. He always gives 
warning." 

"At the same time, I am not going to get you 
into trouble if I can help it. I shall doubtless be 
very cool for a time around the 4th of the month." 

"If you can arrange for any coolness in this 
wretched place near the 4th, or any other day of 
any month, you will have my entire sympathy." 

"I never knew your equal, Annie. Everything 
to you is a jest." 
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"Jest so, my dear. It is the only way to be 
comfortable. There is no joy in the heart of the 
serious man. He is a melancholy hypochondriac. 
The devil loves the serious man." 

"I don't see why precisely." 

"Because he is the prey of a designing woman, 
and she is the daughter of the devil." 

"But why should he be?" 

"Serious people are all simple — easily bamboozled 
— ^but a joker is as elusive as a fly. He always 
suspects you of trying some confidence trick on him 
and simply declines to guess under which thimble 
you have hidden the pea." 

"But surely joking and wisdom are not syn- 
onymous." 

"No, but the serious man's wisdom is all stale, 
flat and unprofitable, whilst the wit pays no atten- 
tion to anything that is not alive and new." 

"Truth is not important, I presume?" 

"Not simply because it is truth." 

"But that is what the philosophers spend all 
their time upon." 

"And what have they to show for it?" 

"Oh, many things." 

"That the truth of to-day is the lie of tomorrow 
is the main thing they find." 

"Well, even that is better than the butterfly— 
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flitting from flower to flower of your wise, wicked, 
woman." 

''George, you don't know anything of either. 
You are neither a woman nor a philosopher, while 
I am at least a woman. Good night. Pray for 
naughty little Annie." 

After a few more days of this kind of life, George 
happened to leave the courthouse at the same time 
as Bob, and they came along together. It was 
some time since they had exchanged ideas on things 
temporal and eternal, for George's thoughts had been 
so busy with things local and individual that he had 
felt no inclination for the society even of the only 
man he used to be able to talk to with any satis- 
faction. 

"I have not seen much of you lately," Bob began. 
"I suppose between law reading and reporting by 
day and music by night, you have been pretty busy." 

"You are pretty well informed for a youngster. 
Bob." 

"Well, I wish I could return the compliment. I 
have been wanting to talk to you like a father for 
some time, and I am going to now. I am going to 
give it to you straight out from the — shoulder, I was 
going to say, but I don't talk with my shoulders like 
the French, so I will say — mouth. You are going 
the right way to get yourself into trouble." 

"Now, Bob—" 
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"Steady, my son, steady. You know me well 
enough to be sure that I shall not open my mouth 
to say a word that I am not well advised I ought 
to say, and which I will say, even if you plant your 
fist on it." 

"I know it all. You can save yourself the trouble." 

"Then why don't you act?" 

"What do you expect me to do?" 

"You could not ask that if you knew it all. 
Harry will be home in a little while and when he 
comes there will be a row." 

"Over me, do you mean?" 

"Of course." 

"Annie has threshed that matter out with him 
twice already and he has said that he is perfectly 
willing that she should continue to treat me just 
as she did before he married her." 

"I am not surprised, but the point is that the 
people will not let Harry be his own master in this 
matter. They will insist that he act like a man. I 
have already heard remarks about asking the both of 
you to leave the choir, and there are other proposals 
even more serious." 

"Well, this is really something new. I wonder 
what Annie would say to it." 

"There is no occasion to tell her. My idea is 
that, if I were in your place, I would quietly slip 
off to San Francisco again. That would certainly 
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be the least troublesome way out of it. So sure as 
you stay here till Harry gets back, the fur is bound 
to fly. My advice is, don't say anything to Annie, 
but just git." 

"I believe you mean well. Bob, but I thought 
I had my finger on the people's pulse. Annie simply 
laughs at me for my timidity. I think you must be 
exaggerating a bit, old man. You want to take a rise 
out of me, don't you?" 

*'George, rise be d ! I was never more serious 

in my life. Of course you understand quite well that 
I do not take any part in the innuendoes I hear, nor 
shall I take any part in drawing Harry's attention 
to them, but there are plenty of others who will be 
only too ready to, and I know Tom is quite troubled 
about what he thinks the family name is entitled to. 
Then, consider the old cripples in the church, who 
have nothing else to do but destroy their neighbors' 
characters, and the amount of idleness and little food 
for gossip in general that this place supplies, and 
you see what a sweet zwieback you and Annie are 
for 'em." 

"Well, as the judge says when he doesn't know 
what to do, I'll take the matter under advisement." 

"But you do know what to do. I've told you. 
Taking it under advisement means that you want 
to talk it over with Annie, which is just the one 
thing you must avoid." 
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"There's only one thing the matter with you, 
Bob; you know too much." 

"I am sorry I can't return the compliment, 
George. You don't know enough. However, I hope 
I have warned you in time, but I am afraid not. 
Those old cats are very eager to get at any carrion 
of this kind." 

"But don't you see that if I were to clear out, 
I should acknowledge my g^ilt?" 

"What for that? You will have to acknowledge 
it if you stay, and in addition there will be a rumpus 
which you will avoid if you go away." 

"But the man has to think first of the woman. 
If I go, I admit the accusation and leave her to bear 
the consequences." 

"They will be inevitable in either case." 

"But nobody has any evidence of any kind 
against us. Anyhow I shall face the music." 

"You will find a full orchestra and a very small 
audience. I wish I could put off the concert, but I 
know there's no chance of it. They'll only wait till 
Harry comes." 

The only result of this conversation was that 
George went straight to sec Annie that they might 
take not oversweet counsel together. He found her 
engaged in her domestic duties, which naturally were 
not very arduous, except that she increased them 
considerably by the frequency with which she enter- 
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tained her friends, solitary meals being very tiresome 
to one of such social tastes. There was no visitor 
in the house, however, when Greorge arrived, so he 
went into the kitchen and seated himself, while 
Annie continued her pastry-making with unmoved 
composure. 

"To what is this honor due, Mister?" she play- 
fully inquired. 

"The honor is due to imputed dishonor, I sup- 
pose," he replied. 

"What old cat says you are dishonorable?" 
"All the howling family of them, I believe." 
"Come, speak up, Mister. Be more communica- 
tive, please." 

"Very well, I will try. Bob—" 
"Bob Waters? Pooh! Is that all?" 
"That's nothing. Wait a bit. Bob says there is 
going to be a sort of hue and cry against us when 
Harry comes home." 

"When Johnnie comes marching home again, 
hurrah! I thought that was probably what you 
were frightened about, my son. Miss Golightly has 
told me what to expect already." 

"Did she tell you that they intended to turn us 
both out of the choir?" 

"That is neiw. Well, I should smile. Let's hear 
them try to sing without you and me. Oh, my 
surs!" 
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"But the real point does not seem to touch you 
at all. Wouldn't the disgrace of it concern you?" 

"Disgrace of what? What can they say? Is 
there any evidence to go to the jury, as your friends 
would say?" 

"Bob says there won't be any jury. They are 
all accusers." 

"Well, let them accuse. That's all they can do. 
Are you afraid of the voice of the slanderer? I am 
not." 

"To tell the truth, I was more afraid for you 
than for myself. Personally, I can just walk out of 
it, but you have to stay here and face it." 

"Don't you be timid on my account, my son. I 
am not afraid of what man or woman can do unto 
me, and I have no more desire to sing in their choir 
— if I may be gay enough to rhyme about it — than 
I have to light up their fire." 

"Bob says they'll insist on Harry acting like a 
man — that is the way he put it." 

"Well, I'll teach him to act like a man, and if he 
doesn't I am not so much bound to the powers that 
be that I cannot get on without them. Now, you 
leave Harry to me, and leave the old cats to me; 
in fact, you just go right along and pay no more 
attention to these vile old scandal-mongers than 
Redbrick does to those who try to take away his 
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laurel wreath. You can always get a wreath of 
roses — or geraniums — from my garden." 

"For my part, I am inclined to think that Tom is 
the only one seriously to be considered. He is more 
proud of the Waters name than if he had been the 
father of his brothers. He brought up that family 
and feels responsible for it.'* 

"And they are a credit to him." 

"But he is old-fashioned in his notions and has 
too much sense to pay attention to any platonic 
humbug." 

"He will have too much sense to make any accu- 
sation himself, and who do you suppose else is 
going to? You will find there will be a good deal of 
cry and very little wool. In any case, I am not one 
of those who meet trouble half way. You are and 
you will probably suffer much for nothing, but you 
have only to whistle and I'll come to ye, my lad." 

"Metaphorically speaking. You are not like a 
snail. You cannot carry your house with you." 

"No, but one thing I can do. I am the speaker 
in this house and I don't put any motions except 
those I approve. Everything here is done in strict 
parliamentary order. I have a prime minister and 
first lord of the treasury; that is the whole cabinet 
and there is no opposition. I hear rumors of com- 
plaints and disturbances in the provinces, but I pay 
no attention to them, and you will find they will 
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evaporate from want of irrigation. If they do not, 
I shall not change the ministry, but move the seat 
of government to the metropolis, where it should 
have been set up in the first place." 

'Tes, I think we had better both go to the city." 

"But we won't be driven. We will take our own 
time and go together or separately, just whichever 
suits us best. Anybody who would be moved from 
his purpose by the cackle of old women would be as 
funny as if he paid attention to the conversation of 
the farmyard." 

At this moment the front door was opened and 
a familiar footstep was heard to fall on the linoleum 
of the passage — in the inflated language of the native, 
the "halL" Immediately Annie dropped the rolling 
pin, and, with an admonitory "Sit scill" to George, 
rushed to meet her husband and fling her arms around 
him. 

"Why, honey," she cried, "this is a treat and 
without any notice, too. What does it mean?" 

Harry kissed her on both cheeks and explained 
that the boat had come in a day before her time and 
he had found it possible to come away at once. 
His wife would have sidetracked him into one of the 
other rooms, for she had taken the precaution to pull 
the door to when she left the kitchen, but nature has 
not provided man with the means of preventing a 
sneeze, so George was compelled to reveal himself. 
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Harry immediately advanced upon the intruder who, 
but for Annie's caution, would have bolted through 
the back door. 

"What does this mean, Annie?" asked the hus- 
band. "Have you got an assistant cook and bottle- 
washer here?" His words were jocose, but his 
manner was menacing, whilst George merely looked 
foolish and uncomfortable. 

"Oh, only another mare's nest found by a serious 
man," Annie replied with a laugh as clear as if she 
were the dearest little innocent any confiding hubby 
could desire. "George — another serious one- — came 
here this morning to tell me that all the old cats in 
the village were on our track because he and I were 
seen together so often. The church people must 
have their choir and the rest of them must have 
their opera and we are the only ones who can pro- 
vide these good things, but the old tabbies won't 
let us get together to do it. George was so concerned 
that he came to tell me he would have to go back to 
the city again." 

"Well, I think we had better all of us go," said 
Harry. "There never is any satisfaction in living in 
a little place where people will not mind their own 
business." 

"They have no business to mind," said Annie. 
"That is what is wrong with them." 
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"I am odd man out," put in George, "so I will 
go home to lunch and leave you to yourselves." 

"No, no, you may as well have lunch with us, 
and meanwhile we can talk over what is uppermost 
in our minds just now. Let us have this thing 
settled while we are about it. Are we going to put 
ourselves out to please these old cats, or shall we 
abandon the field and let them find out what it will 
be to have a choir without any singers and an opera 
with only a chorus?" 

"Yes, you may as well stay, George. We three 
have never taken a meal together yet. FU bet you 
don't know what a cook this young woman is. She 
can do more than fry steaks, let me tell you. Can't 
you, Annie?" and he kissed her once more. 

"I don't fry them. I broil them," she replied, 
"and I only buy thick ones so that I can retain some 
juice in them," but she did not add that George 
had taught her this, which was something he. had 
picked up from a man who had eaten a steak at 
"Ye Old Cheshire Cheese," where Samuel Johnson 
used to eat when he didn't go to the Mitre or the 
Cock. "But, come," she continued. "I must hurry 
up. You have taken me by surprise. How will veal 
cutlets with tomato sauce and Saratoga chips suit 
you? I will give you a raspberry tart a I'Anglais 
to follow." 

"All right, my dear, go ahead. Meanwhile 
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George and I will go into the dining-room and split 
a bottle of Pilsener." 

George had let the 3rd of the month creep on 
him unawares in his excitement about Bob's intelli- 
gence, but as he moved on with Harry into the 
dining-room, he said within himself, "That woman 
is a born fighter. She knows instinctively that the 
way to win every time is to march straight up to 
your opponent and hit him under the fifth rib the 
hardest blow you know how to. She has knocked 
out those old cats before they have even emitted 
one howl. Now she will pile it on during the lunch 
so that Harry will be for making them howl in their 
own defense." 

George's conversation with Harry as they drank 
their beer and smoked their Manilas was not so 
entertaining as it would have been with Bob, for 
the range of a sailor's mind, as a rule, is not so 
extensive as the course of his ship, or, perhaps it 
should be said that he is bounded by his course and 
consequently the Atlantic was no more to Harry than 
the Arctic Ocean. Whilst Bob's sympathies were 
nearly universal, Harry could say with Galileo that 
he cared for none of these things. 

George, too, took very little interest in things 
oriental. Until the yellow men were civilized in 
their habits, they were to him in the same category 
as the uncivilized whites or blacks, but he did not 
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believe it was possible ever to civilize them on white 
principles. You might as well try to teach a hippo- 
potamus to dance. The performance never could be 
any other than grotesque, and he did not believe 
that you could ever teach a Chinaman, or Jap, or 
Hindoo, or Malay, to be clean as a white man under- 
stands cleanliness. To a Chinaman, for instance, 
it is not unclean to squirt a mouthful of water on to 
a shirt before ironing it, and he treats food in many 
ways that are disgusting to us. On the other hand, 
of course, he can turn the tables on us, but that is 
no help toward appreciating him. 

It did not take long to prepare lunch, as the 
Saratoga chips were *'shop uns" and the raspberry 
tart was also in stock. George was therefore soon 
released from the necessity of acquiring knowledge 
for which he had no taste, and the conversation at 
once returned to the one supreme local topic. 

"I think we had better make arrangements to get 
moved while you are home, Harry," said Annie. "If 
you undertake the job yourself, it will be done just 
in the way you want it and won't have to be done 
over again." 

"Well, what do you propose? Do you want to 
go and live in a boarding-house, or would you rather 
continue the style in which you have begun?" 

"I suppose a cottage in San Francisco would be 
much dearer, would it not?" 
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"Not if you go out a little way. You can get just 
as good a one as this in Oceanside, say, for the same 
money as you can here, but there is no need to go 
so far out as that. Cottages are plentiful on both 
sides of the park at the same rental as I should get 
for this, and just as good, whilst you have all the 
city conveniences thrown in, the only difference being 
that you have less garden." 

"I think the conveniences of city life are worth 
paying for," said Annie. "It would be joy enough 
for me if I could only get away from the shrieking 
poultry." 

"You are right there," said George. "How any- 
body who can enjoy sweet sounds can listen patiently 
to such piercing shrieks is something I cannot 
understand." 

"They can't," she replied. "They only pretend 
to like music. You cannot enjoy harmony unless 
you hate discord any more than you can enjoy 
sugar unless you dislike bitter almonds." 

"I believe you are quite right. All this superiority 
claimed by the strong-minded jawsmiths, who can 
shut their eyes and ears to the disagreeable, only 
means that they are pachyderms, who have no appre- 
ciation of the beauties of a landscape or the spng of 
a nightingale. The one is to them no better than 
an oleograph and the other not to be distinguished 
from the crow of a cock." 
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"The whole talk of these new thought people," 
put in Harry, "who are only a cheap variety of the 
old Stoics, so Bob says, is simply nonsense. When 
a man insults me, I am not insulted unless I choose 
to be, they say. When a man throws a bucket of 
water over me, I am not wet unless I choose to be, 
I suppose." 

"Well done, Harry!" said Annie. "That is sailor 
philosophy to a T. It is just like the language Jacobs 
puts into the mouth of the old salt." 

"It is true nevertheless," said George. "It must 
be so. All our thoughts and speech and actions are 
simply results of some cause, and either the result 
is pleasant or the reverse. It is simply idle to try 
and represent to ourselves that they are inter- 
changeable. They are not, or we are irresponsible 
idiots." 

"I have thought about this a good deal," Annie 
ventured, "when I have been doubting if I was wise 
to give way to some impulse, but I cannot make up 
my mind now whether it is possible to get the upper 
hand of our anger by diverting our attention from 
it without at the same time weakening our faculty 
of attention to what is pleasant." 

"Well, now, come; this is getting into deep 
water. That is all right for a ship, but we are on 
land now; let's get back to where we started from. 
That was a cottage in San Francisco." 
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"That is where we want to start for. It will be 
time enough to start from there when we once get 
there." 

"Oh, you are too sharp, Annie. Have another 
cutlet." 

"Well, apart from nonsense, I beg to propose that 
I go back with you when you return to the city and 
that we at once proceed to look for a house." 

"Don't you think it would be better to turn over 
the matter in our minds a bit first and consider all 
the details? There are other things to be thought 
of beside the old women and the poultry, you know.'' 

"Very well, there is no time better than the 
present. Let's hear what they are and find out 
whether they are insuperable obstacles or not." 

"Well, what are you going to do for company?" 

"Oh, that's easy. I can join any church, or choir 
or lodge I want to, but haven't any of your fellow 
officers wives that you can introduce me to?" 

"Our captain is a married man and so is the 
purser. They both have large families." 

"I have had enough of children for a while. 1 
don't think I should be much attracted by a houseful 
of them. But this is not worth talking about now. 
We have too much company here and it will be a 
relief to have a chance to be quiet till we can select 
our own society." 

"I don't know after all that there is much else to 
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be thought of. Of course it will be an advantage to 
me to have you at hand when I get home instead of 
having to depend on circumstances as to whether 
I can leave the ship or not." 

"I think more of poor Miss Golightly than of 
anybody else. We have smashed one opera and we 
shall smash another now." 

"Oh, the opera is of no consequence," said George. 
"It's principal use has been to find occupation for 
the young people in the evenings. There would only 
be one performance anyhow." 

"How about yourself, old man, what will you do?" 

"Continue as I am till I have passed my exam. 
Then will be time enough to determine what other 
arrangement must be made." 

"When do you expect to go up, George?" asked 
Harry. 

"Not till I am ready. I am not going to risk a 
failure. In the first place, two attorneys have to 
certify that I am fit, and I shall not go until the 
judge and the district attorney are confident that I 
shall get through." 

"I am thankful I don't have any more exams to 
pass. The result depends too much upon the state of 
the examiner's liver." 

"And your own, too, I guess," Annie observed. 

"So much ought not to be made to depend on one 
day's performance," said George, "but I don't see 
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what better plan could be adopted. No man ought 
to be passed, either for a sailor or a lawyer, if he 
is liable to fail through nervousness. It is even more 
important that he should have his wits about him 
under all circumstances than that he should know 
what the book contains, and a man who is full of 
learning is usually as nervous as a thoroughbred." 

''Still, it doesn't follow that a man will be nervous 
under all circumstances. Now, I am nervous when 
I have to do anything I am not accustomed to, but I 
have never been in any situation at sea that inter- 
fered with my calm, and I have had to take to the 
boats more than once. I don't feel as if I could be 
drowned, but I have been in a state of deadly funk 
every time I have had to face an examiner." 

"I suppose it is the same way with me. I always 
feel timid in the train because I have surrendered 
myself absolutely to the engine-driver, but I never 
lose confidence in my own management of a boat, 
a horse, or a bicycle." 

"It is funny to hear you men talk about being 
nervous. Nobody would ever take either of you for 
poor little shrinking things but really you are, com- 
pared to the average woman. I was never afraid 
of anything or anybody in my life." 

"I can quite believe it," admitted Harry, "but 
you get your confidence from the fact that you know 
no man would injure you. We all feel compassion 
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for your weakness. If women were only treated now- 
adays as they used to be centuries ago, they would 
run away and hide at the sight of a man instead of 
giving him cheek." 

"Your speaking of ancient manners reminds me 
of something we were talking of before — as to 
whether it is advisable to restrain our natural im- 
pulses. George, you will remember — Harry doesn't 
know anything about it — that the Spartans despised 
all emotion and were the stupidest and slowest 
people in all Greece. They could only fight like 
bulldogs; whilst the Athenians, who were accus- 
tomed to weep or howl, or clap their hands and 
shout, just as the mood seized them, were distin- 
guished above every other people in philosophy, 
history, poetry, sculpture, architecture, naval tactics 
and triumphed over every sort of opposition from man 
or the gods." 

"The point is well taken," observed Harry in 
imitation of judicial language. "I will take the matter 
under advisement. Now, if we have all finished, take 
another Manila, George. They don't cost me any- 
thing. It is the only bribe I am open to. Whenever 
I do anything to oblige an eastern potentate, he 
always gives me a box of cigars and I give him my 
thanks." 

"I suppose they vary quite a good deal in 
quality?" 
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*'Yes. You can hardly name your brand when 
you take a present, but I very rarely get any rope. 
The brand must be good or I cannot smoke it. Our 
ordinary domestic cigars are better than common 
Manilas, and the best Havanas are far superior to 
anything that comes from the Orient. Still, they 
have a peculiar flavor which those like who are 
accustomed to it.'* 

"Well, I'll leave you to your domiestic bliss now, 
Harry." 

"No, I will go along with you. I want to see 
Tom and let him know that we have made up our 
minds to go to the city." 

So they walked on together to the courthouse, 
George going upstairs and Harry turning in to the 
Recorder's office on the ground floor where their 
private conversations were held as often as at home. 

"Hullo! old man," was Tom's salute to Harry as 
he entered. "Are you fired, or wrecked, or what?" 

"Neither so far, but we had so good a passage 
home this time that the old boat could not help 
getting in a day sooner than expected, and I found 
I could get away at once, so I fled to the nest." 

"Well, I suppose she was glad to see you. I 
wish you were home all the time. This business of 
leaving a grass widow behind for other people to 
look after always leads to too much looking after." 

"Yes, I hear the old gossips have been interesting 
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themselves in our affairs, and as a matter of fact, we 
have been getting tired of this kind of life for some 
time and have determined to move to the city." 

"Well, Harry, in one way of course I am sorry to 
hear it. I am afraid it will be very much like your 
moving to a foreign station altogether, but on the 
other hand, I believe it is wise. The gossips will 
make mischief whether there is really any occasion 
for it or not and the best way is simply to leave them 
the field to themselves. I could have suggested it to 
you long ago, but I hadn't the heart to propose that 
you should go away. Well, you can come down and 
spend Sunday with us once in a while just the same. 
Don't go away altogether now, will you?" 

"Oh, no, by no means. I am sure it will always 
be a pleasure to look forward to running down here 
every time I come home, but before long now I 
ought to get a command and then I can please my- 
self. There is only one first officer ahead of me 
now." 

"That's good. It will make a great difference in 
pay, won't it?" 

"Not so much here as it does in the English lines, 
but still the difference is very considerable." 

"That is the way all through. In England there 
is a big gulf fixed between the first and second man 
in everything, but here the second is pretty nearly 
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equal to the first. How soon do you expect to move 
to the city?" 

"Annie will go up with me when I go back to 
the ship and we will start out house hunting at once." 

"Then she is satisfied to live alone?" 

"Well, I put my foot down on the grass widow 
in the boarding-house proposition when we were 
married. She has not once referred to it since." 

"That would never do. Great Scott! You might 
as well put your wife in a house with red blinds 
right away." 

"Every one of those places is simply a hell. They 
all claim to be decent and there is not a respectable 
rag between them all." 

"But it is not the fault of the proprietors either. 
It is just as it is with the restaurants. They are 
all right. It is the filthy people who go to them 
that make them unfit to eat in. They hawk and spit 
on the floor and blow their vile cigarette smoke in 
your face, whilst they have no more table manners 
than the pigs." 

"I always did think that a man who smokes in 
a restaurant is a selfish cad. At least nine out of 
every ten people there object to it. Even a smoker 
who has any palate at all must detest it." 

"Certainly. One wouldn't use tobacco even to 
smoke haddock or bacon and still less would we wish 
it with melon or strawberries." 
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*'I know one of them who is always clamoring 
for the abolition of capital punishment. He never 
seems to see that it is just what he needs himself." 

"What part of the city are you thinking to go to?" 

"That is immaterial. Anywhere on a car line." 

"It is not altogether immaterial, either. There 
are some parts much less subject to fog than others. 
View and shelter from the wind are things to be 
thought of, too." 

"I don't think there is any necessity to make 
elaborate inquiries for a start. We need only take 
a cottage for a month and meanwhile Annie can 
learn more herself than she ever would from inquiries 
beforehand." 

"Yes, she will find out in a little while just what 
it is she wants." 

"As for me, of course it doesn't matter two pins. 
'Most anything will be more comfortable than the 
bridge of a steamer." 

"Yes, rd sooner be in the Recorder's office in a 
gale." 

"But on a fine day — and most of them are fine, 
for that matter — I'd rather be on the bridge." 

"Here, even on a fine day, it is better to be in- 
doors in the shade. It is better to be in the shadow 
of a great rock like this courthouse in a weary land 
like this straw-bearing valley." 
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"Rocks don't suit my trade, or weary lands, 
either." 

Tom contributed a few bars of "Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep" in his heavy bass, whereupon 
there was an unwonted call to business and Harry 
went back to his wife after just exchanging a word 
or two with Bob on the way. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The New Ctient 

A very few days sufficed for the transfer from 
country to city and but a very few more before 
Harry was once more again on the deep in the 
midst of an entirely fresh collection of passengers, 
most of whom were merely restless globe-trotters, 
who would have been interesting companions had 
their faculty of observation been as well developed 
as their appetites, or their heads been as well sup- 
plied as their purses. To the captain they are as 
the women to the pastor of a church, but you cannot 
run a passenger ship without passengers any more 
than you can carry on a church without women 
and so, if you want to be a captain or a pastor, you 
have to take the crusty with the crumby, and both 
jobs are crumby enough to attract some of the best 
and the worst men in the world. Each is "boss of 
his. own show," as the vernacular has it, and to be 
boss is a very attractive elevation to men whose 
aspirations are easily satisfied. There are those who 
would rather spend their lives in adding one little 
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atom to human knowledge, but they are the salt of 
the earth, not old salts of the sea or sky pilots. 

We might go with Harry on a voyage, but we 
are not going outside the Heads this trip, so we will 
leave him and return to his wife. 

The place the grass widow had chosen for her 
first essay in housekeeping in San Francisco was out 
at Oceanside, a suburb which was just springing up 
on the sandhills close to the sea. This she had 
chosen because — like many others who have not 
seen much of the sea — it was very wonderful and 
attractive to her, ana the new suburb was miles away 
from the city and its noise and dust. The great park 
lay between and that was a further attraction. It 
also appealed strongly to Harry, for the sea was his 
country, and Annie charmed him with the informa- 
tion that she would be able to watch his ship out 
through the Golden Gate and away to the western 
horizon. 

A car line ran all the way out to Oceanside for 
the convenience of visitors to the ocean beach and 
the cliffs, but there were as yet no streets except on 
paper, and the little cottages — some even made out 
of disused cars — rested on the bare sandhills. Never- 
theless, all necessaries could be bought on the spot, 
for the American is ever enterprising, and the settle- 
ment had not started as a "dry" one. 

The chief attraction about the adventure was its 
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novelty. It was the truly rural by the sea and yet 
only a hop, step and a jump from the highly artificial 
statues, lakes and pergolas of the great park of the 
metropolis. 

Annie's cottage was in many respects different 
from the one she had left at San Justo. It was on 
the corner of two streets, one of which .was lettered 
and the other numbered, but had the cottages all 
been collected together instead of being scattered at 
varying distances from one another, they would hardly 
have filled a couple of blocks. Still, there was a 
grocer, a baker, a butcher (occasionally), a doctor 
and an attorney, the last two of whom had offices 
in town. The sale of "dry goods" was not as yet 
provided for, but it has been already mentioned that 
there was ample provision for getting wet. Even 
the grocer sold ''hard" drinks as well as "soft," not 
to mention others which cannot be classified under 
terms more appropriate to soils or to hats. 

The cottage, which bore a preposterous number, 
considering that there were not six others in line 
with it, stood on the sand and was surrounded or. 
all sides by sand, the approach to the beach — ^about 
a furlong distant — being somewhat facilitated by a 
continuation of boards in pairs, laid lengthwise, the 
car also being reached by a similar aid at right-angles 
for half a mile. 

Rents, of course, ascended like going up a hill 
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as the means whereby escape from the colony was 
facilitated drew nearer. 

Every cottage had its yapping cur, but as yet the 
poultry nuisance had not made the place insuffer-r 
able. Water in some cases was obtained from the 
city mains, though it was easily procured anywhere, 
and of better quality, within twenty feet of the 
surface. As yet gas and electricity had not been 
brought across the park, so that the kerosene lamp 
had still a territory sacred to it quite close to the 
blazing arc lamps of Market Street. 

It has been said that no timber was wasted on 
the architecture of the San Justo cottage, but there 
was still less attempt at any display of that kind 
in the Oceanside structure. No space was even appro- 
priated for a passage from the front door, which led 
immediately into the bedroom, behind which were 
the dining-room and kitchen. Had the front room 
been chosen for the sitting-room, it would have been 
necessary to bring the dinner from the kitchen 
through the bedroom. However, as the tenancy of 
the place was only intended to be temporary, such 
trifling inconveniences as a pioneer, or even a pic- 
nicker, would make light of, were cheerfully welcomed 
for the sake of the voice of the great ocean and the 
breath of his health-laden breeze. 

When Harry was gone and Annie was left alone, 
she began to commune with her own heart and make 
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plans for her prosperity, and naturally the first thing 
to do was to write George. A quotation from her 
letter will save some circumlocution: 

"Here I am established at last. The novelty of it 
is vtty striking, or . I might again feel as I did at 
first in San Justo — ^utterly prostrated by loneliness. 
Here I do not feel like that at all. I know I have 
the park and the great city at my feet, that they are 
an ever varying kaleidoscope and that I could 
wander about in them for ever and never grow tired. 
As yet I have hardly seen anything of either and 
it seems to me that it would take me yellrs to s.ee 
them all and a lifetime of wonder would never be 
satiated. 

This is one of the things I have to be thankful for. 

Praise God, I do get joy out of His creation, but 
those clods who never worry over hideous noises 
never know the loveliness of sky and tree and flower 
and all the thousand harmonies of nature's orchestra 
from purring brook to roaring storm. Beauty and 
majesty to them are but words of two and three 
syllables. 

"I would not write in this way to a stranger. 
He would take it for affectation, but you know that 
I mean and feel what I say. I may be very wicked, 
or, at least, I feel that I could be, but, at the same 
time, I know that I am not a clodhopper. I have 
a soul above straw, if there be such a thing as a 
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soul. Of course, scientifically, logically, it isn't even 
a respectable hypothesis. The only basis for it is 
mere delusion, but everybody is deluded neverthe- 
less, and we believe ourselves to differ from one 
another by the peculiarities of our souls, or what 
makes you to differ from John Roebuck or the Rev. 
L. N. Tommy? They think they have souls. They 
are quite sure of it, in fact — of a superior brand, too 
— and that, whilst yours will be damned, theirs will 
confer quite a distinction on the particular district 
of the heavenly kingdom in which they will mount 
their thrones. 

"Well, George, these things belong to the domain 
of those who know no better than to waste their 
time about them, and there is no need for us to 
bother while we have such a good place to live in as 
San Francisco. All I want to know is when you 
are coming up again. Don't you think you could pass 
that exam, now if you tried? Even if you could not, 
yet you could read much more pleasantly up here. 
Instead of lying on a sofa, with the perspiration 
oozing continually out of every pore and your whole 
being as limp as a wet towel, here you have all the 
year round invigorating breezes, bright scenes and 
gay people to keep you alive and enjoying every 
minute of an existence tempting enough to draw 
every god from Olympus." 

To this George replied as follows: 
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"I was glad enough to get your letter, as it has 
become very cheerless here again now that you are 
gone. Human desires are curiously exacting. Except 
for you, everything is precisely the same, but your 
absence makes it all different. What before was at 
least not unpleasant now becomes distasteful and 
what was enjoyable has now been robbed of its 
savor. At the same time I know that I must not 
give way to this feeling, but keep steadily on with 
the work in hand until it is done. I never should be 
able to do it in San Francisco. Concentration is 
essential and the only thing I could concentrate on^ 
would be you. I think I shall soon get the thing 
over now, as my anxiety to be with you again will 
redouble my energy. 

"As I read what I have written, I cannot help 
noticing how different our relations are now from 
what they were when you were married. I have lost 
all sense of shame and have simply delivered myself 
over to you, body and soul." 

When Annie read this, she said to herself, "Very 
well, I have got to look out for myself, that's all. 
There are plenty of people in San Francisco having a 
good time and I am going to join them. Shall I 
worm my way into a church or a choir, or go hunting 
school-teachers? Can't I see myself doing it! A 
pretty considerable portion of my life has been given 
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over to that kind of thing and it is time that I had a 
change. I want to move a bit faster." 

This was but the expression of the thought of 
perhaps the majority of those who come fresh from 
the country to a great city, but it was a bad symptom. 
Those whose thoughts are influenced in this way by 
their unaccustomed surroundings are those who 
eventually fall by the wayside, whilst those who are 
timid and tread the crowded pavement with wary 
feet, are those who will hold their own and take their 
places as fellow-workers with the thronging multi- 
tude, becoming in their turn the men on whom the 
city leans. When the bold and the reckless have had 
their good time and taken the Styx instead of the 
Oakland ferry, the cautious, who stood aloof from 
the giddy crowd as from a pestilence, are climbing 
ever upward. 

But Annie did not want to become a builder of 
the commonwealth, or the founder of a dynasty, or 
the mother of a country. Her ambition was limited 
to the humbler role of mere personal enjoyment, and 
she thought that ought to be within her compass. 
Yet it did not seem to be so very easy after all. One 
cannot do much all by oneself and she did not know 
a single soul in the whole city. She had heard George 
speak of Redbrick and his drunken associate, but of 
no one else had she any knowledge whatever. Her 
resources seemed to be limited, but perhaps some- 
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thing might be done even with them. Redbrick was 
evidently wealthy. Could not she think up some 
legal question that she might ask him so that she 
might at least find out what sort of a man he was? 
Probate business was his specialty. Surely she could 
devise some cock-and-bull story that should interest 
his cupidity at least sufficiently to enable her to take 
her measure of him. 

She wandered forth to think about it and naturally 
her steps led her to the park, but once within it, she 
had no notion where any path might lead. However, 
she wandered on and by and bye came out on to the 
south main drive, on the opposite side of which she 
noticed a rustic bridge and a sign directing the 
visitor to the "Chain of Lakes.'* She crossed the 
bridge and after a while came to the border of a 
lakelet the surface of which was covered by water- 
fowl and lilies and whose banks were bordered by 
flowering shrubs and trees from every quarter of 
the globe "from China to Peru." There was not a 
sign of cultivation or studied adornment. The whole 
appeared to be nature's handiwork when in her best 
mood. As Annie looked at it she involuntarily 
exclaimed, "And people go to the country for beauty 
with this at their very doors, and here am I alone 
to enjoy it all. Even with all the tourists in the 
world, there will never be much crowding round the 
real beauty spots. I have never heard this place 
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spoken of, yet there cannot be anything lovelier on 
earth." 

She v/alked on and found the scene several times 
repeated as she went northward. "This is theatre 
enough for me," she said, "and to think that I have 
been throwing away years of my precious life in that 
flat straw-covered oven in the south! If there are 
many places like this inside this park, I think I can 
afford to let things take their course for a while 
until I can invent a really startling: plan, for, after 
all, this is no place to be wicked in. It is like a little 
heaven and I am as much out of place in it as I was 
in a church choir. But I don't know, either. Places 
like this are for those that can appreciate them, and 
even choirs are for those that can sing, though they 
may be more interested in music than in the book of 
the words. It is no use. I cannot invent any wicked- 
ness in a place like this. I shall have to wait until 
the environment is suitable. When I am in my 
cottage on the sand once more and it is dark and 
the wind howls, I will see what scheme I can think 
up. I cduld not desecrate a spot so. lovely as this." 

It was not long before she was in her cottage 
again and driven back to her own. imagination for 
food for thought, and the natural activity of that 
faculty was not long in producing results. She care- 
fully considered all the departments of law with 
reference to their various advantages for her present 
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purpose. Probate was Redbrick's specialty, but she 
anticipated no legacy from any relative or other bene- 
factor. She might concoct a yam about money tied 
up somewhere in Europe, but pretty soon some 
tangible evidence would have to be forthcoming, and 
any ordinary lawyer would find no difficulty in putting 
his finger on half a dozen weak spots in her story. 
Nothing seemed to be feasible but divorce. She 
could easily give color to an allegation of trouble with 
an absent husband, and even if this was out of Red- 
brick's line, if he was the ordinarily susceptible creat- 
ure she expected to find him, he would certainly take 
a voluntary guardian's interest in her troubles. Con- 
sequently she determined to go down to the Chronicle 
building and see Redbrick the next morning. 

Redbrick was not a handsome man or a gentle- 
man, but he was well-favored and presented a flourish- 
ing appearance. He made money easily and spent it 
quickly, was fond of good living and good clothes and 
in course of time had acquired a manner of easy 
elegance sufficient to delude the ignorant. He had 
migrated from some eastern state where permission 
to practise law must have been freely given, for he 
had never acquired even the most elementary knowl- 
edge of its principles, but California courteously recog- 
nized the certificate of any other state. He regarded 
himself as a specialist, much as a burglar might who 
knows how to open a safe but cannot forge a docu- 
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ment to save his life. So Mr. Redbrick could break 
a will, but he could no more draw one that could not 
be broken than he could draw plans for a cantilever 
bridge. His age was forty-two, his hair reddish 
sandy, with a wide parting, his complexion ruddy 
and his figure such as to interfere considerably with 
the tying of his laces. His voice and style combined 
the easy familiarity and the truckling flattery of a 
commercial traveller. In fact, there were those who 
asserted that his university was a ribbon factory. 
He had married a wife much older than himself for 
her money, but he had no children and seemed never 
to care to go home. He took nearly all his meals at 
clubs and restaurants with boon companions and 
quite frequently even slept in town. He was a rake 
in all respects but one. He had sense enough not 
to gamble, though he had many friends who often 
played poker and bet on the races. He used to say 
he could not understand how a man could like to 
win money from a friend. "Any man who takes my 
money is my enemy. I never could dine in comfort 
with a man who would treat me in that way. To 
me you gamblers are like the rabbits that eat up their 
own offspring. I have seen four men sit down 
together and all win but one, and the same thing 
happen again and again, and yet the one who always 
lost remained friendly with the other three. I simply 
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can't understand it. They would not do that to me 
more than once." 

Yale, the inebriate in the ihner room, was a man 
of an altogether different stamp. He was a univer- 
sity man and the son and grandson of university men. 
He, too, came from the east, but he could not be 
described as one of the wise men from that quarter, 
for he did not know enoiigh to keep away from 
whisky. 

It seems inexplicable, it has often been said, that 
many of the best men have this failing. Some of 
them even acquire it in later life. Apparently it ha^ 
little to do with a man's intellect. It is simply a 
constitutional infirmity. Some men are undoubtedly 
in a chronic state of nervous inefficiency and are 
ashamed of their weakness. They find by experience 
that a nip or two will place them on a par with othef 
men who have no advantage over them but this of 
adequate stimulus for the day's demands. Very soon 
the specific begins to lose its efficacy, the dose must 
be increased, and facilis descensus has begun. 

There was no excuse, however, to be made for 
Yale, for he could arouse himself to action when he 
was suffering the tortures which only the inebriate 
know for want of a drink, and nothing would do it 
so readily or so surely as for some one like Redbrick 
to attempt to maintain any heretical opinion of his 
as law. Immediately he would forget to shake, his 
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languor would disappear and, with one section of 
the code or half a dozen cases, he would jump on 
the oflfender with both feet and trample him into the 
semblance of a discomfited shyster with not voice 
enough in him to take an exception. 

Yale's appearance was careless, but every move- 
ment and every word were as free; from self-con- 
sciousness that if he were in rags, you would know 
that he had come from a race of thoroughbreds. 
His hair and moustache were brown, his age not 
much over thirty and his figure lean almost to ghast- 
liness. He had a little business of his own, which 
never seemed to increase, for it came from a few old 
friends who knew his real worth and stayed by him, 
but most of his actual work was done in keeping 
Redbrick out of trouble. His remuneration, being 
confined to office rent, was slight, but it was of more 
than its apparent value to Yale, for he never would 
have been able to pay it himself. Unless he had the 
money on the very day it was due, there was no 
chance for a creditor. 

On Annie's arrival at Redbrick's office she 
answered the boy's request for her name by saying, 

"Mr. Redbrick doesn't know me. I am a new 
client." 

Tommy carried this information to his employer, 
who asked, 

"Young or old. Tommy?" 
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"Young, sir." 

"Good-looking?" 

"Quite handsome, sir." 

"Well, tell her that I am busy, but I will see her 
in a few minutes." 

This was his invariable formula, whether he was 
entirely at leisure or not. He intended to make him- 
self felt even before he was seen. Thereupon he 
walked into Yale's room and announced that there 
was a new client in the outer office — ^a handsome 
young woman. 

"Will you see her. Yale, or shall I?" 

"I am surprised that you do not jump at the 
opportunity." 

"I am only letting her cool down a bit while I 
get through some of my more pressing business." 

"I understand, but I wonder that you say any- 
thing about her to me." 

"Well, perhaps it was unnecessary." 

Then it occurred to Yale that he might possibly 
know the girl, and if so, it might be advisable to see 
her before she told her story to Redbrick, so he said, 

"Wait a minute. I will take a look at her." 

Then he left his own room, stepped across the 
passage and entered the outer office. There sure 
enough was a really handsome woman whom he had 
never set eyes on before. 

"Did you wish to see Mr. Redbrick?" he inquired. 
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"Yes," she answered shortly. 

"He will see you in a few minutes, but if you are 
in a hurry, you might perhaps let me know if I can 
do anything for you. All Mr. Redbrick's business 
passes through my hands." 

"I am much obliged, but until I have seen him, 
I cannot say whether there will be any business or 
not. I am in no particular hurry. I will wait for 
him." 

Thereupon Yale went back to Redbrick, whilst 
Annie thought, "So this is the inebriate, I suppose. 
He looks his part. I never saw a shadow walk 
before." 

"She wants you," said Yale, as he returned to his 
own room. 

"Of course she does. Now it remains to be dis- 
covered whether I want her. Well, I think I have 
about finished that important matter I was attending 
to, so I will condescend to see the lady." 

He went back to his own room, closing the door 
as if letting some one out, and pushed the button 
for Tommy. 

"Show the lady in," he said, whereupon Annie 
passed into the inner sanctum, from which Red- 
brick had once emerged with a stick to attack Greorge 
Snow. When she was seated, Annie began, 

"I came to you, Mr. Redbrick, because I did not 
know any other lawyer in San Francisco, and I 
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only knew of you from the fact that you arc known 
in San Justo, where I used to live. My name is 
Annie Waters, or Mrs. Harry Waters." 

"Very good, Mrs. Waters. I shall be glad to 
know how I can be of service to you." 

"I believe you lawyers confine yourselves pretty 
much to one line of business, Mr. Redbrick?" 

"In a general way most successful ones do, but 
nobody is precluded from taking up anything he 
cares to, you know." 

"What is your particular business, Mr. Redbrick? 
I fancy I have heard it was probate matters." 

"That is so. Was it something of that kind that 
you wanted to see me about?" 

"No, I wanted to ask you something about di- 
vorces. I suppose that would be out of your line." 

"A divorce suit would be something out of the com- 
mon in this office certainly, but still I should not hes- 
itate to take one up for a friend, or under other spe- 
cial circumstances. Besides, it doesn't necessarily fol- 
low that you have any idea of bringing suit. You 
may merely want advice and I might perhaps be able 
to give you such advice as would prevent the neces- 
sity of a suit. However, when I know what it is you 
want, I can speak more positively." 

"What I want principally to know is what the law 
is. I don't know what I am entitled to. Suppose I 
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have married a man under a mistake and I want to 
get rid of him. How can I do it?" 

"Of course it all depends on the nature of the mis- 
take. You cannot divorce him simply because you 
are tired of him or he has not turned out to be what 
you expected." 

"Naturally, I understand all that, but under the 
California statutes there must be certain grounds of 
divorce, and I should like to know if there is either 
of these grounds I can make use of for my purpose." 

"Are you living with your huhband now, Mrs. 
Waters?" 

"Well, in a sense I am, but not actually. He is a 
sailor and is at present at sea." 

"What do you complain of — what in English is 
the only statutory ground, of cruelty, desertion, or 
what?" 

"I don't complain of anything, but can't he com- 
plain of me?" 

"Certainly. Has he done so?" 

"No, but why shouldn't he?" 

"I think I can guess what you mean. You have 
given him cause for complaint. Is that so?" 

"Well, if I have, couldn't he get a divorce on that 
ground?" 

"Very probably, so long as there was no collusion 
between you to secure it. Have you confessed to 
him?" 
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*'Well, not exactly, but he must know it all the 
same." 

"And he takes no action?" 

"No, I don't believe he would if I told him straight 
out." 

"It seems to me, Mrs. Waters, what you want is 
a little fatherly talking to. Now, I have an appoint- 
ment in a few minutes and shall be very busy all the 
rest of this day, but if you care to come and see me 
this evening at the Baldwin Hotel, we can have a 
little dinner together and I shall be able to talk to 
you more at ease. I think I shall be able to put you 
on the right road to better relations with your hus- 
band and the affinity, too. Will you be there at 
seven ?" 

"You are very kind, Mr. Redbrick, but I don't 
think I can accept your invitation." 

"No? I am sorry for that, but why not?" 

"I am not in the habit of accepting invitations to 
dinner from strangers." 

"Oh, you think it improper, do you? Why, it is 
the most ordinary thing in the world for me to in- 
vite a client to dinner, and they are not in the habit 
of refusing either. You must consider that you have 
come to me for professional advice, and my time is 
so occupied that I cannot give it to you in any other 
way. Besides, I am old enough to be your father, 
and you, as a married woman, are not in need of a 
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chaperon. In addition to all of which, we shall eat 
in the public dining-room, just as open to everybody 
who has the price as any restaurant on Market 
Street." 

"What you say certainly puts a different complex- 
ion on your invitation, Mr. Redbrick, and I ought 
rather to be very much obliged to you than to offer 
any objections, especially as I am not really one of 
those who care very much about Mrs. Grundy." 

"All right, Mrs. Waters, seven o'clock. I will be 
in the lobby when you come, but if I should not be — 
for we can never be absolutely sure of anything — I 
will telephone to the clerk at the desk and he will see 
that you are taken care of." 

Redbrick opened the door and, when Annie had 
left, again went in to see Yale and report progress. 

"Just what I expected," he said. "I wonder how 
many of the kind there are about San Francisco?" 

"Women in love with you, you mean?" asked 
Yale. 

"No; women going about to lead men into temp- 
tation through the telling of a tale of woe." 

"What is the woe? Wicked husband, I suppose." 

"That is generally the story, but this one is hon- 
est enough to confess that she is the sinner." 

"That makes it all the easier for you." 

"To play the heavy father, I suppose, eh?" 

"It gives you an opportunity to reprove the erring 
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one and tell her that the matter is out of your juris- 
diction/' 

"I treated her just as I am in the habit of doing — 
invited her to the Baldwin to dinner." 

"You had better go slow, Mister. Some of these 
pretty dears are devilish artful." 

"Don't I know it? Haven't I found it out to my 
cost? But I think I have experience enough now to 
trust myself with another chance." 

"I would not touch one of them with a telegraph 
pole — but they are sour grapes to me anyhow." 

"You'd get a good deal more fun out of life if you'd 
drop liquor and try your hand at the business." 

"I don't think I should. Women make me weary, 
but whisky at least enables me to forget myself foY 
a while." 

Well, I suppose there is no keeping out of trouble 
of some kind. If it is not one thing it is another." 

"The longer I live the more convinced I am that 
old Plato was a good deal more than half right. All 
man's miseries come from overdoing what in mod- 
eration is all right, but, under existing conditions, 
there is every opportunity for indulging the passions 
to excess. Married people live like rabbits and un- 
married ones like dogs. Plato's ideal citizens would 
at least be men — ^but this is all Greek to you. Red- 
brick." 

"I don't know anything about Plato; that's a fact." 
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"And you are the greatest platonic lover I know. 
This liaison of yours with the new client is purely 
plantonic, isn't it?" 

"Very well chosen language, my boy — purely pla- 
tonic— quite so." 

"Of course it is very easy for an onlooker to fore- 
see trouble, but you are an older man than I am and 
cannot be expected to take any advice from me; be- 
sides which I have no disposition to offer any. It is 
none of my business and I believe in letting people 
'gang their ain gait.' The very best thing that can 
happen to them is to let them suffer the consequences 
of their own actions. All this interference with the 
natural outcome of things is entirely wrong. It is a 
vast deal better for a man, and for a community, that 
whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap. The 
burnt child will keep away from the fire, and suffer- 
ing the natural consequences of a man's own sin is 
the only thing that will keep him from doing it again. 
The way to effect reform is to eliminate mercy and 
punish to the limit." 

"Then you would hang for sheep-stealing," said 
Redbrick, unable to follow an argument to its log- 
ical conclusion and becoming entangled in the tech- 
nicalities of his trade. To call him a professional man 
would be something like sacrilege. 

"Not on your life, but he should restore the sheep, 
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and I would hang every murderer, and at once. The 
Jews were right — a sheep for a sheep; life for life." 

"And what would you do by the drunkard?" 

*'Let him drink himself to death if he wanted to. 
He will work out his own salvation, if he is worth 
saving." 

"Then I shall hope to see you a brand plucked 
from the burning yet." 

"I expect you will, too. I feel that I have suf- 
fered nearly enough." 

"And what will reform me?" 

"You will have to take your medicine all right, 
and before youVe had a chance to remember my 
words, too." 

"Is Saul also among the prophets?" 

"That is something merely obvious to the mean- 
est understanding." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Dinner and Sausalito 

Annie arrived punctually and found Redbrick 
waiting for her in the lobby, as he had promised. 
They immediately went into the dining-room, where 
Redbrick had his accustomed table reserved for him 
near a window. As soon as they were seated, he said : 

"I have no idea what your tastes are, you know, 
but there is the *maynew,' " for so he pronounced it, 
of course. "You will probably be able to find some- 
thing on it you can eat." 

"No, please don't ask me to choose. I have a 
healthy appetite and can generally eat what is put 
before me. You order what you would have if I 
were not here and I will take the same thing." 

"That is rather embarrassing to me because I am 
not much of an epicure. I am inclined to good solid 
food." 

"I prefer simple dishes myself. Artful sauces are 
wasted on me." 

"Then what do you say to this: lobster salad, 
consomme, barracouda, shoulder of lamb with mint 
sauce and peas, mixed fruit?" 
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"That is very good. I could not have made a 
better selection myself." 

"I suppose you would have wound up with an 
ice, wouldn't you?" 

"Most women would, but I don't want to die be- 
fore my time." 

"So you think life is worth living, notwithstand- 
ing marital perplexities? We will drink Pommery 
Sec, Charlie." (He had no idea what "sec" meant or 
he would have ordered sweet wine for a woman.) 

"Oh, so, so. I don't want to die of a worn-out 
stomach anyhow." 

"Now, Mrs. Waters, you must not mind my ask- 
ing what we lawyers call leading questions. It may 
seem impertinent, but if I am to advise you, I must 
know all the facts." 

"I am beginning to think that I was rather ill- 
advised in rushing to consult you in such an impul- 
sive way. Perhaps if I had slept over the matter 
once more, I should have given up all idea of going 
to law about it." 

"Oh, that is natural enough. We all experience 
doubts about the propriety of our decision as soon 
as we have made up our minds to do a thing. You 
are never wrong to take the advice of your doctor 
or lawyer in times of difficulty. It will always be to 
his interest to do the best he can for you. Where are 
you living now?" 
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"It is a very curious little place called Oceanside, 
which they are beginning to build up out by tlie 
southwest comer of the park. We have both the 
park and the ocean close by, and I wonder that it 
has been so long coming into being/' 

"Why, it must be all sand-hills, isn't it?" 

"That is all at present. I understand the park 
was just the same twenty years ago." 

"That's a fact, but you don't want to live in a 
place while they are building it up, do you?" 

"I would rather do that than live inside the walls 
on a noisy street." 

"But there is no occasion whatever to live in any 
such fashion as that. Were you ever over to Sau- 
salito?" 

"I have no idea where it is." 

"Why, it is the prettiest little scenic place imag- 
inable over in the southwest corner of the bay, shel- 
tered from the ocean winds by Mount Tamalpais. 
There are no sandhills there, but the place is a nat- 
ural park. The houses are built all up the cliff from 
the water's edge to perhaps a thousand feet or so, 
and all are buried in flowers to the top of the chim- 
neys." 

"That seems lovely. I shall have to go and see it." 

"Why not go over with me next Sunday? I have 
a cottage over there which I use now and then. I 
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am sure you'd rather live there than where you are 
at present." 

"Now, this is moving altogether too fast, Mt. Red- 
brick. I cannot imagine that it is any part of the 
duty of a legal adviser to show me the country." 

"I don't suggest that it is for one moment, but, 
may I ask, if you do not accept my suggestion, what 
are you going to do on Sunday?" 

"I have yet almost the whole of the park to ex- 
plore — some seven or eight square miles, I believe — 
and if the rest of it is as lovely as the little bit I have 
seen, I shall have plenty of occupation." 

"That you can do every other day of the week, 
while Sunday is the only day I have free, and some- 
times even that is fully occupied. I ask you to 
oblige me in this." 

"Have you no wife, Mr. Redbrick?" 

"I have, but she is twenty years older than I am 
and never cares to go anywhere. So far as I know, 
she has never been across the bay. Your married 
life, I am sure, is bliss compared to mine." 

"Indeed I am sorry to hear it, Mr. Redbrick. In 
fact, I must apologize for having asked you a lead> 
ing question." 

"Not a bit of it. Don't be in the least alarmed. 
I am quite used to it and I try to make the best of it." 

•'1 am sure you are better off than if you had one 
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of your own age who would be always interfering 
with what you might care to do." 

**I believe you, and, as I have not, won't you 
think again as to whether you cannot come over to 
Sausalito next Sunday? I am sure that you will be 
charmed with the place." 

" 'Tis the voice of the tempter — I hear him' — " 

"There's one thing; I have to do my tempting by 

speech, but you have only to look — or, rather, it is 

sufficient for you to be where you can be looked at." 

"That doesn't sound much like business, Mr. Red- 
brick." 

"Doesn't it? Well, it ought to. I mean business. 
Now, will you come over to Sausalito next Sunday?" 

The champagne was evidently doing its work. 

"It is a case of conflict between inclination and 
Mrs. Grundy, of course. I have had so many of 
those." 

"Mrs. Grundy does not live in San Francisco." 

"Not in your San Francisco, perhaps. You have 
to join a church to get to know her." 

"Then don't join a church. I never did. What 
good do they do, anyway?" 

"Oh, they have their uses. To me and to you and 
to people generally who can read and understand 
what they read, the assumptions that they make are 
preposterous blasphemies, but most of the millions 
on this planet either cannot or will not read and are 
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incapable of thinking. They need some sort of faith 
to enable them to account for the things they do not 
understand, and the priests take advantage of that 
circumstance to frighten them with a demon. So far 
as the grown people are concerned, I don't mind so 
much, but to ruin the lives and spoil the happiness 
of little children is to me so brutally cruel that I can 
hardly contain myself to talk about it." 

"I seem to have touched you on a sore place, 
Mrs. Waters." 

"It is the only thing I really feel serious about. 
According to Mrs. Grundy, I am a wicked woman, 
but I am not wicked enough to try and make a little 
child believe that there is a horrid ogre watching its 
every action and keeping account of its peccadilloes 
in a great book which will one day be opened and 
serve as evidence to send the poor little trembling 
thing to everlasting perdition." 

"Mrs. Waters, I congratulate you. This is splen- 
did. You really look magnificent. But you don't 
suppose I believe what you say, do you? I don't be- 
lieve any child is frightened by such nonsense. I 
never was." 

"You were probably brought up by people who 
were indifferent to religion. I, on the contrary, was 
chained to Christianity from the cradle, and I suffered 
anguish from this cause. Even as a child, I never 
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could have believed such horrors but that I saw that 
all grown-ups professed to." 

"Well, you can entertain me on Sunday with some 
of your experiences. I can only say that my child- 
hood was as happy as the day was long. I never 
heard of the Bible and often wondered what they did 
inside of those churches. The number of different 
ones was rather perplexing to me, but I thought that 
they must be different kinds of secret societies." 

"Do you belong to any of those ridiculous things?" 

"Oh, as a matter of business I joined several of 
them at one time, but I don't go near any of them 
now. Are you a 'jiner'?" 

"My experience is that anything which is neces- 
sarily secret is wrong. Nobody wants to hide any- 
thing he is not ashamed of." 

"You can hardly call a thing secret which is 
shared by hundreds of thousands." 

'*Then why pretend that it is?" 

"They are mostly fraternal organizations and it 
is necessary to protect the members from being de- 
frauded by impostors." 

"Surely, that can be done quite openly?" 

"In no way so easily as by a mere secret sign, 
I fancy." 

"There are many benevolent organizations which 
are not secret and they manage to protect them- 
selves." 
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"I have never given this matter any attention, 
but I think it is the secrecy which attracts an essen- 
tially vulgar mind." 

"I agree with you, Mr. Redbrick, but I did not 
expect that admission from you." 

"As a matter of fact, Mrs. Waters, it is merely a 
repetition of Yale's sentiments on the subject. Yale 
is my assistant, you know." 

"I saw him just before I met you. He is a keen- 
looking man." 

"He is as smart as they make 'em. I should not 
wonder if he would astonish us yet, if he would only 
give up whisky." 

"Oh, dear; There is always something in the 
way of our getting on, isn't there?" 

"Oh, I don't know. There need not be. You and 
I now, we shall get on all right, shan't we?" 

The champagne was attending to business. 

Annie had sense enough to know if she wanted 
to hold this man she would have to give him some 
trouble. No man cares two straws for what he can 
have for the asking. If you don't give him some- 
thing of a chase, he will go and hunt somewhere else. 
Consequently, the lady of many sorrows, who had 
come to cast her burden upon her attorney, announced 
that she was about to take a car for Oceanside. As 
they passed up Ellis Street, of which the north wall 
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of the Baldwin Hotel formed part, she was conven- 
iently situated for the purpose. 

"But I can't let you go till you have promised to 
come with me to Sausalito on Sunday," said Redbrick. 

"I can't promise." 

"But why on earth not? What do you balk at? 
We are both lonely and you have never seen the 
prettiest place on the bay. I know it well. Why 
shouldn't we join forces and let me show it you? 
Plenty of young people cross the bay every Sunday 
and not even Mrs. Grundy makes any remarks." 

"You lawyers are so clever at making the worse 
appear the better reason." 

"We can do that when necessary, no doubt, but 
in this case your criticism does not apply at all. The 
reason is all on my side. On your side I cannot 
see anything but yielding to Mrs. Grundy, whom 
you despise. In fact, you are only making a Mrs. 
Grundy of your own for the occasion." 

"That is not so. I am influenced by two solid 
reasons. One is that I have already trespassed too 
much on your kindness, and the other is that I ought 
to do to your wife as I would have her do to me." 

"As to reason number one, I am not conscious of 
any kindness. Don't you suppose I would far rather 
dine with a charming woman than dine alone? And 
as to reason number two, my wife doesn't know or 
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care what I do. She is best pleased when I leave 
her alone." 

"As to what you say with regard to Mrs. Red- 
brick, of course I cannot contradict you, for I do not 
believe that my husband either would care so long 
as he knew that I was enjoying myself." 

"Then you must say yes. Now, as you will have 
to change cars at the foot of Ellis street in order to 
get to the ferry, this hotel will be the most conven- 
ient place for us to meet. I live out in the Mission 
and I could not get to you without coming down here 
first. If you will be here in time for lunch at one 
o'clock, we can catch the 1 :45 boat." 

Redbrick accompanied Annie to the corner, where 
she took the car and went home, well pleased with 
her success in making an opening for herself in San 
Francisco. 

On the following Sunday the weather was mag- 
nificent and the six-mile trip across the bay between 
Alcatraz and Angel Island, accompanied by the es- 
cort of pirouetting gulls, was one worth travelling 
a thousand miles of desert to take. The view of 
Sausalito from the deck of the ferryboat can hardly 
be surpassed in Switzerland. Indeed, JNorth Sausa- 
lito reminds one of Lucerne, Richardson's Bay doing 
duty for the lake, Tamalpais for the Righi and Angel 
Islstnd for Pilatus. The part of the town facing east 
is more like Monte Carlo. A bold wooded promon- 
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tory, several hundred feet high, comes out to meet 
the waters of the bay, which ripple to its feet and 
the almost precipitous cliff is dotted to the summit 
with houses, as it were, planted in a forest of flowers 
of every hue. They look as if unapproachable, for 
the winding roads are hidden by the wealth of bloom. 
When there is a fog on the sea, it comes pouring 
over on to the bay, but Sausalito is, as it were, be- 
hind the fall, and remains untouched. 

Notwithstanding its beauties, the settlement is a 
very small one, for it is only appreciated by those 
who know beauty when they see it, and they are 
those who know noise when they hear it — the select 
few who enjoy God's gifts to the full and suffer from 
man's curse in like proportion. 

The crowd on the boat were going further to the 
haunts of the noisy, where there is a band and beer 
and nothing to look at but the gambols of the ani- 
mals themselves. There is just as much vice in one 
place as the other, but even vice is better washed 
and in a clean shirt. 

Between the foot of the cliff and the water there 
was just width enough for a street, or half a street, 
for there were only houses on one side, as in an 
English watering-place. On the other side there 
were boathouses and restaurants over the water, 
but no dwelling-houses, except near the ferry land- 
ing. There were roads which went up the hillsides 
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in serpentine fashion, but steps as steep as the stairs 
in a house united the various curves here and there, 
so that the athletic, or tho3e who had made a vow 
to take them as a penalty for eating too much, might 
find out how very far Sausalito was from being in 
any way connected with Avernus. In fact, it was 
nearer Elysium than any other place on the bay. 

Redbrick's cottage was about halfway up the hill 
and as near the centre of the town as possible, and 
though from below it seemed quite hidden, yet, when 
you arrived there, you found that the view of the 
bay was unimpeded by trees and that the prospect 
in that direction was as beautiful as the one from 
the deck of the ferry-boat. San Francisco, Angel 
Island, Alcatraz and Goat Island, and the further 
shore, were all in plain sight, and the moving pano- 
rama of shipping and ferries extended almost to the 
southern limit of the bay, where land and water 
became merged in a shimmering haze. 

When Redbrick and his guest had sat for a fe\^ 
moments' rest on the cottage porch, the host, with a 
certain triumph in his tone, asked, 

"Well, Mrs. Waters, are you sorry you came?" 

"I never saw anything so lovely in my life, Mr. 
Redbrick. I really did not know we had such sights 
in California." 

"I really do think myself this is the best. It 
may be to some tastes, perhaps to most, that Yosem- 
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ite takes the palm, but at least, for a seascape, I 
don't know where you are going to surpass this." 

"My experience of the sea is limited to what I 
have seen of it here, and I am sure it cannot be more 
lovely anywhere else." 

"Well, now, what is to prevent your staying here? 
Why should you go back and live on that barren 
sandhill? You are just as close to the city here as 
you are there, and only think what a difference 
there is between the two places! I have not been 
out to your place, but I know exactly what it is 
like." 

"Yes, I could live here for ever and ever. Would 
that this were heaven!" 

"Then why not complete it? I am not using the 
place and I would not let it on any pretext. Nothing 
would please me better than that you should stay 
and take care of it." 

"But think of my husband. He must come back 
to his home." 

"When is he due?" 

"He has only just left. It will be almost two 
months before he is home again." 

"Everything comes our way. You can go back to 
Oceanside whenever you want to, you know, and 
meanwhile you can stay here as long as you please. 
Come, let's take a look inside." 

He unlocked the door and they entered a sort of 
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hall or lounging-room, from which other rooms 
opened right and left, whilst behind were the kitchen 
and appurtenances. Upstairs were three bedrooms 
and a bathroom. 

There was rather a dim light on account of the 
foliage having been allowed to encroach on the 
window space and the verandahs excluding as much 
light as they did heat. There was really not much 
need of them in Sausalito, as the temperature was 
actually what is only pretended in most towns, even 
on the coast, further south. Still, there was enough 
light to see that the rooms were furnished with an 
eye to comfort and some elegance. There was not 
a chair with a straight back or a hard seat, or an 
easy chair that did not positively invite to rest. As 
for imitations of those periods in England and 
France when such a thing as comfort must have 
been unknown, they were conspicuous by their 
absence, especially to those who derive their ideas 
of upholstery from the drawing-rooms of millionaires. 

'The inside is almost as attractive as the outside," 
said Annie. "Did you furnish it yourself?" 

"Oh, no. I bought it just as it is. It belonged 
to three young Englishmen who lived in it as 
bachelors." 

"They must have had a good time." 

"I dare say they did. I never knew them." 

"I wonder where they are now!" 
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*They may be gone home for all I know. This 
used to be a great English colony, but there are 
very few English left here now." 

"I wonder why they deserted it." 

"Possibly on account of the town government, 
which is in the hands of saloon-keepers and suchlike 
people on the waterfront. They seemed to make a 
point of harrassing and annoying the hill people by 
burdensome ordinances. It seems to have died down 
now, however, for they never annoy me." 

"I suppose they know they had better not." 

"Very possibly. So you like this, do you?" 

"It is charming in every way." 

"All right. To-day we had better go back to San 
Francisco to dinner, but you can bring your things 
over here as soon as you care to, and all I ask is 
that you will let me in when I call." 

"And what am I to do for all this?" 

"Oh, just look pleasant. I am not really doing 
anything for you, you know. The place would simply 
remain empty otherwise." 

"It is very nice to have the faculty of being able 
to do kind things as if the receiver was under no 
obligation." 

"There is no credit due to me at all. Things seem 
to come our way just now; that's all; and we may 
just as well make the best of them while they last. 
It is very certain that they won't last for ever. Who 
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can tell what may happen when your husband comes 
home, or perhaps sooner?" 

"Well, I am not going to spoil the time between 
this and then by worring about it, anyhow. Besides, 
my husband is all right." 

"And what about the affinity?" 

"I suppose affinities are very readily acquired." 

"And just as easily lost." 

"Well, I imagine that when one is restricted to 
a very small environment, the best that is to be had 
is very easily converted into the indispensable, but 
when one gets over the garden wall and takes a 
look around, there seem to be a good many wild 
flowers worth investigating." 

"You are still on your voyage of discovery, I 
presume." 

"I believe I am learning a little every day, but I 
might have stayed in San Justo till the crack of 
doom and never have learned anything at all except 
how odious one's neighbors can be." 

"So they began to get on to the affinity there, 
did they?" 

"They all belong to the Grundy family. They 
had nothing tangible to go upon. There was not a 
shred of what any lawyer would call evidence, but 
their wish was father to the thought; that's all." 

"So you vamoosed before they began to throw 
things at you?" 
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*1 told Harry what they were saying and asked 
him if he did not think it better that we should go. 
I pointed out to him that it would show that I did 
not care anything about the so-called affinity, that it 
would be better for him that I should be nearer the 
ship, and finally, that I would sooner live in San 
Francisco in any case. He didn't consider the sub- 
ject one minute and we came away at once." 

"Then I wonder that you complain of such a com- 
plaisant husband." 

"I don't know that I do very much." 

"Then what on earth did you come to me for?" 

"Well, I will be perfectly candid. Just simply 
because I did not know any other man in San Fran- 
cisco and it was merely in line with my spirit of 
investigation." 

"I hope you are satisfied." 

"I don't want to flatter you, because I never 
flatter anybody, but I should not be telling the truth 
unless I admitted that I am a great deal better sat- 
isfied than I deserve to be. I have simply come out 
of what promised to be a constant worry and vexa- 
tion for the rest of my natural life into perfect peace 
and rest. At present I have nothing more to ask 
for." 

"Well, I have. I am getting hungry." I meant 
to show you a bit more of Sausalito, but you can 
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investigate for yourself at any time. Let's take the 
next boat back. We shall go down quicker than we 
came up. Still, it's a good step to the ferry." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Cobweb 

So Annie was established in Sausalito, where 
Redbrick came to see her from time to time when- 
ever the spirit moved him and the exigencies of his 
different combinations for the increase of plunder 
permitted. Meanwhile the inexorable flight of time 
brought Harry's return ever nearer and the session 
of the Supreme Court at which George had deter- 
mined to present himself for examination. The two 
events were expected to happen in the same week. 
In the interim Greorge was plodding along at the 
court work and sticking to his books in the hope that 
the day was not far distant when he would be able 
to move to San Francisco and have the aid of Annie's 
buoyant spirit in his further designs. Their cor- 
respondence had been limited to the two letters 
written immediately after Annie's departure. 

Naturally she had nothing to say to him now, 
for what could she say? He had been supplanted — 
but by whom? There was no combination possible 
which could humiliate him more. 

Had Annie thought of all this? She could 
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scarcely deliberately have gone about such a piece 
of treachery. In fact, she was surprised at her 
immediate and complete success with Redbrick, and 
what had been a mere impulsive act for the avoid- 
ance of ennui had turned into a triumphant 
dominance. 

She cared no more for Redbrick than she did for 
John Roebuck, but who could say no to Redbrick's 
possessions? Those are really the propellers of the 
movements of all such women as she. Material 
comfort was the end in view and she flattered her- 
self that she had attained it. Man for man, of 
course. Redbrick was nowhere beside George, but 
circumstances had so arranged themselves that 
George was not in the picture, and time would have 
to take up a rearrangement of the grouping. At 
present Annie was incompetent to and disinclined 
for the task. She simply told herself that George 
need never know. Harry certainly never would, and 
if he did, it was easy enough to pacify him. George 
was different. He had no claim on her, no, but she 
would rather not think of what he might do if he 
ever knew. 

Meanwhile Miss Golightly came up to the city, 
which she did about once every six months, to get 
some music and look around at the changes which 
had taken place since her last visit. She naturally 
provided herself with Annie's address by asking for 
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it at the Waters home, and went out to Oceanside 
anticipating the pleasure of surprising her friend, but 
when she got there, the surprise was all her own. 
The house was shut up and — there was a cobweb 
on the handle of the door! 

Now, Miss Golightly had more sense and more 
discretion than all the rest of San Justo put together. 
She had been young once herself and she did not 
gloat over her discovery and go back to San Justo 
throbbing with impatience to be the first bearer of 
evil tidings. She simply called George aside one 
evening after choir pcactice and, on the promise that 
he would not breathe a word of what she was going 
to tell him to any soul in the place, she revealed what 
she had discovered at Oceanside. George was evi- 
dently very much shocked and seemed to be quite 
taken off his feet. 

"Well, really, Miss Golightly," he said at length, 
"I don't know what to make of it at all. Can you 
guess at the meaning of it?" 

"My disposition always is too look for a simple 
explanation of a mystery, no matter how compro- 
mising it may appear. Spiders are extremely busy 
in all new settlements in California and they will 
often in twenty-four hours make a house look as if 
it had not been inhabited for a year. They will 
even spin a web on your toothbrush, or in your slip- 
pers, during the night." 
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''I have heard of such things in new fruit sections, 
too, but you can tell an old web from a new one 
easily enough. How did the one you saw look?" 

"It was pretty dutsy, but even that Is possible 
in San Francisco in half a day." 

"Yes, but was it an abandoned web, or did it look 
open for business?" 

"Well, really, George, I should say it was old. 
There is no use trying to disguise that." 

"Then the explanation cannot be innocent." 

"Oh, yes, it can." 

"Well, whatever it is, I do not see what we can 
do about it, do you?" 

"But supposing anything should really have hap- 
pened to her, ought I not to make known what I 
have found out? At present the Waterses will be 
under the impression that I have seen her, and 
should I meet one of them, I should no doubt be 
asked how I found her." 

"You can simply say that she was not at home." 

"It is really very perplexing. If I tell what I 
know, I may start a scandal, and if I do not, I may 
hide a crime." 

"I think it will be better to keep your own coun- 
sel, Miss Golightly. I am going to the city at the 
end of the week to take my examination at the 
Supreme Court and I will look into the matter my- 
self. I will guarantee to clean it up somehow." 
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"I sincerely hope the explanation may be found 
to be a perfectly natural one. Indeed, I shall con- 
tinue to think so until I know differently, though 
I must admit that, knowing Annie so well as I do, 
I do not feel quite easy in my mind about her." 

"She is certainly capable of strange antics, but I 
never knew her to do anything extravagant. She 
talks anarchy whilst she behaves like a model of 
all the virtues." 

George went home in a very poor frame of mind 
for reading, and it was well for him that he had no 
more to do, for the chance of his being able to con- 
centrate his mind upon it would have been very 
slight. He had intended to surprise Annie by going 
to the city without giving her notice, but it seemed 
better now that he should write, as it might be the 
means of clearing up the mystery before he left 
home; so, before going to bed, he wrote to her at 
the old address in order that he might get the letter 
off on the morning train. He told her that he would 
be in San Francisco on Saturday and asked if he 
would be able to find her on that day at Oceanside. 

Annie had not notified the post office of any change 
of address; consequently, any letters that came for 
her were delivered there, but she only called for 
them occasionally, as her correspondence amounted 
to next to nothing. So George's letter did not reach 
her in time to inform her that he might be expected. 
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It is so easy to slide down to Averixus. We see 
nothing of the precipice ahead, nor any indications of 
it, though the onlooker needs no telescope to survey 
the whole route. Annie thought that she was safe 
enough and that all she had to do was to go back to 
Oceanside for the two or three weeks that Harry 
would be home and then resume her life in Sausalito 
after the change of air with renewed zeal. The 
only disagreeable feature to be apprehended was 
Redbrick's getting tired of her, but as yet there were 
no signs of it. If he did, she would simply have to 
look out for another "friend". Evidently they were 
to be had for the asking. 

Was she so very attractive, or were men such 
infatuated fools? They were necessary to each 
other; they were complementary. 

But did she contemplate this state of things as 
permanent? Did she intend to continue the life she 
was leading so long as Redbrick was willing? Why 
not? What harm was she doing, and who was to 
know ? 

If she thought of any one else in like case, what 
would her comment have been? Would she not have 
seen as plainly as she could see the shadow on the 
dial in the garden that 12 o'clock would be as inevit- 
ably reached by the one as the other? 

Annie thought only of the sun, but the shadow 
was creeping, creeping steadily on, and even now it 
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was drawing towards evening. What she had sown 
she must reap. 

We may have agricultural theories of our own 
and may put them into practice. We may imagine 
that the laws of nature can be circumvented by a 
skilful manipulator, and a crop of wild oats once in 
a while made to produce a satisfactory yield, but we 
speedily find that there is nothing which will take 
the place of wheat and that wheat will grow from 
nothing but its own seed. 

Annie had been sowing tares, and she had per- 
suaded George to do likewise, but neither of them 
dreamt how near they had come to reaping-time. 
George was apprehensive of he knew not what, but 
Annie was still as free from care as the butterfly 
that flutters by the buttercups and pitches on the 
rose. 

It had come to Friday and there was no answer 
from Annie. George was in doubt whether to speak 
to the Waterses on the subject or not. He had 
promised Miss Golightly not to tell any one what 
she had discovered, but he might, he thought, ven- 
ture to ask if Annie had changed her address so far 
as they knew. She would not be likely to have 
much correspondence with them, but they might 
know something about her. He thought he might 
sound Bob on the subject without showing that there 
was any cause for anxiety, but at the same time dis- 
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play his own want of knowledge as an asset; so he 
dropped into the office of the patient scribe ostensibly 
to say good-bye and in the conversation asked him 
if he knew whether Annie was still living at the house 
she had taken when she first went to San Francisco. 

"If I wanted to know, I should have gone to 
you," replied Bob. "We have never heard from 
her." 

"I did hear once, but that was merely to give me 
her address on her arrival. I replied, but I have 
never heard again." 

"Then you can manage to exist apart now, can 
you?" 

"Now, Bob, you need not be so satirical. I can 
get on without a woman just as well as you can." 

"Oh, no you can't. Not on your life! The devil 
goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour, and the only difference between him and a 
woman is in the matter of roaring." 

"She coos to her mate. Bob." 

"That's the music you are after, but I prefer 
the fiddle." 

George joined in this banter, feeling as if he was 
playing with red-hot cannon balls, but he cheerfully 
said good-bye, accepted Bob's good wishes for his 
success in the exam., and went home to dream of 
the morrow. 

He did dream, too. It seemed to him that all the 
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people he knew were standing on the edge of a 
cliff overlooking the bay of San Francisco, and that 
Annie singled out Redbrick and him from the crowd 
and pushed them over. Redbrick soon sank from 
view, but he struggled a little longer and Annie her- 
self fell in while he was fighting for life. He swam 
towards her and put out his hand to seize her by the 
hair as she went down, but he only grasped the 
handle of a door with a cobweb on it. Then he woke 
in a cold perspiration to find that it was time to 
get up or lose the train. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Yd^$ Question 

On arriving in San Francisco, George's first care 
was to take a room at the Brooklyn Hotel and get 
lunch. He then hurried out to Oceanside as speedily 
as possible, full of all sorts of contending emotions. 

Notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary, 
he thought the most probable event would be the 
finding of Annie at her cottage as cheerful and 
unconcerned as usual. Whatever she had been 
doing or wherever she had been, the time for Harry's 
arrival was so close that she would have to be home 
to welcome him. He might come in any day now. 

Nevertheless, after George had left the car, walked 
the three blocks on the boards laid on the sand and 
reached his goal, he found only an empty cottage and 
the spider's web still on the handle of the door. 

Now, then, definitely, there was a mystery, and 
what was the next step to be taken? As he sat on 
the porch wondering what he might do, there came 
the voice of a woman from across the street: 

**Were you looking for Mrs. Waters?" 

"Yes, can you tell me where she is?'' 
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"Well, no, not exactly, but she only comes here 
occasionally now to look for letters." 

"Thank you." 

"So I suppose my letter is still in the box," he 
continued in a lower tone to himself. "Now then, 
what? This is no place to linger in anyhow, so I 
will go down town and see what I can find. Satur- 
day afternoon. Nobody to be found anywhere." 

During the thirty-two minutes trip back to civili- 
zation he thought he might be able to find Yale. He 
would probably be playing billiards, either at the 
Cafe Royal or at the Baldwin Hotel, for although 
Yale was said to be irregular in his habits, his irregu- 
larities were conducted on such a definite plan that 
he could be always calculated on. It was irregular 
to get drunk, but he regularly accomplished it every 
night at the same hour and in the same place. This 
necessitated arriving late at the office next morning, 
and Yale was quite regular in his lateness. He only 
had to drop the liquid part of his irregularity to 
become a solid model. 

By the afternoon he was always sufficiently steady 
to be able to play a fair game of billiards* and being 
very fond of the game, he devoted Saturday after- 
noons regularly to it and always played with one of 
two men who could give no other time to amusement. 

George had not long to search and fortunately he 
found all three men at the Caf6 Royal. This enabled 
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Yale and George to make a match while the other 
two played together. George was no match for 
Yale, for years count for a good deal in this game, 
but he played well enough to take only a few points 
from him. 

Naturally, whilst they played, they drank, and 
George, having been abstemious for months, was 
unable to carry his liquor as well as, usual, but his 
excitement on account of Annie was so great that, 
instead of blunting his senses, it only made them 
more acute. 

After two or three hours' play George invited 
Yale to stay down town and have dinner with him, 
saying that he was going in for his exam, on Monday 
and would like to have his advice on the best method 
of circumventing the examiners. Yale was by no 
means loth to accept, for George and he were very 
good friends and it was a long time since he had 
enjoyed, a happy evening with one whose conversa- 
tion was better than that of the ordinary saloon 
bum. The most humiliating curse of drink is the 
fearful sink of loathsome ignorance and iniquity from 
which a man draws his chums. 

There is no one thing that San Francisco can do 
so well as to provide a good cheap dinner, for its 
native wines and fruits are not to be surpassed any- 
where. The wines of Europe are like the old masters 
— an acquired taste; at any rate, the claret is. The 
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mere price per pound of meat has little bearing on 
the cost of a meal. Cooks cost more and they go 
where they are best paid. 

George had more than half hoped that he might 
have been able to take Annie to dinner that night. 
No matter. There were many more evenings in the 
loom of time, and they were both young still. 

It is of no consequence where George took Yale, 
for the place was burned with everything east of 
Van Ness Avenue in the great fire, and though the 
name has been revived, "the place thereof shall know 
it no more," and Yale and George have both been 
gathered to their fathers. 

Hardly had they raised the first spoonful of real 
turtle soup to their lips, when Yale asked, 

"Do you know a Mrs. Waters in San Justo?" 

"Do I know her? Well, I am not sure whether 
I do or not, but she is quite confident that she knows 
me. Whyr 

"Who is Mr. Waters?" 

"Well, I don't mind telling you anything you 
want to know, Yale, but first I should like to know 
why you ask." 

"Merely curiosity. Redbrick has picked her up—" 
The spoon fell from George's hand and for a 
moment he seemed paralyzed. 

"Great Scott, man!" exclaimed Yale. *'What 
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have I done? Are you connected with these people 
in any way?" 

With a great effort George pulled himself together 
and said: 

"Don't mind me, old man. I am taken that way 
sometimes. It is just a momentary giddiness." 

"You had better see a doctor." 

"Oh, it is nothing. I know my organs are all 
right. My nerves never were good enough for my 
muscles." 

"You have been taking too much Blackstone and 
Greenleaf lately. You will be better after Monday." 

"Oh, I am all serene now." Having determined 
not to betray any further emotion, he continued, 
"Go ahead with what you were going to say about 
Redbrick." 

"It was merely that he had picked up this Mrs. 
Waters." 

"And I suppose she is installed in the Sausalito 
cottage where he used to keep that girl from Reno?" 

"Yes; they are probably dining there together 
at this minute." 

"How did they happen to meet?" 

"There was no happening about it. She came 
after him." 

"It was so difficult for George to keep his com- 
posure here that he could not speak^so the subject 
dropped for the time without his hearing any further 
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particulars. He resolved, however, to return to it 
later. 

Not having had a civilized meal for some months, 
he should have enjoyed this one, and he certainly 
would have done so but for Yale's unlucky question 
as to whether he knew Mrs. Waters. The salt had 
lost its savor, but the drink had not, and the more 
wine he took, the less he cared for Annie and all her 
works. His mood changed, however, as the poison 
began to get a hold on him, and by the time the black 
coffee and cognac arrived, he had formed a resolu- 
tion which he determined to share with no one. 

As they parted for the night, after a few more 
drinks, Yale said: 

"You are carrying your liquor pretty well for a 
youngster, George, but I see it has got hold of you 
in a bad way. You are excited, not stupid. I am 
afraid you have been working overtime lately. Well, 
it will be all over after Monday, but, for God's sake, 
don't worry. There's nothing on earth worth two 
minutes' disquiet." 

Had he known a woman was the cause of it, it 
would have seemed to him even more ridiculous than 
It did. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Reaping Time 

Captain of Detectives Catchall and his friend, 
John Rudman — great men always have a fidus 
Achates to guide, chaff, bully and protect — ^were at 
breakfast together in a quiet restaurant at a conven- 
ient distance from police headquarters. Whilst they 
ate, the former read his letters and the latter glanced 
leisurely through the pages of the morning paper. 

"Have you heard about this?" suddenly asked 
Rudman. "Murder and suicide at Sausalito?" 

"Yes," replied Catchall, "I have just got a letter 
from our friend Ward, Sheriff of San Rafael, you 
know, informing me that he has asked to have me 
sent over to look into it. What does the paper say?" 

Rudman thereupon read the following extract: 

"This peaceful bayside town was yesterday upset 
by a most gruesome discovery. When the Chinaman 
who acted as servant at the Redbrick bungalow, but 
who did not sleep there, went to the place between 
seven and eight in the morning, he found the lifeless 
body of his mistress stretched on the floor of the 
drawing-room. Immediately he ran across the road 
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to the house of a neighbor, who summoned a medical 
man. He would only pronounce life extinct, but he 
was able to say that death had occurred several hours 
before and that there was a bullet-wound in the head 
just behind the right ear. A search of the house 
was then made, and in the bathroom upstairs was 
found the body of Mr. Redbrick, the owner of the 
bungalow, half dressed and fallen forward over the 
side of the bathtub." 

"There are other details about the woman living 
there all the week, whilst Redbrick only spent Sat- 
urday to Monday there, but I suppose there's no use 
reading them, eh? The story seems simple enough. 
What need can there be of any investigation?" 

"I don't know so much about the simplicity of 
it," replied the Captain. *T shall not be at all sur- 
prised to find that there is no suicide at all. At the 
first blush it looks to me very much like a double 
murder. What does a man want to go into a bath- 
room for to commit suicide? And why is he half 
dressed? If he killed the woman, the most natural 
place in which to dispatch himself would be by her 
side. That is how we usually find these crimes 
completed." 

"In a general way, yes, I suppose so, but the 
mere fact that the man was found in the bathroom 
would not be sufficient to exclude the theory of 
suicide, would it?" 
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"Of course not, but if I go over there, I shall 
not be at all surprised to find other indications point- 
ing in the same direction. There will very likely be 
signs of some one else having been in the house, and 
in cases like this, it is not at all easy to exclude the 
third person. We have to find out who the woman 
was. It is not at all unlikely that the man in the 
case was merely one who for the time being was 
uppermost in her affections. She may have had sev- 
eral other lovers — ^perhaps she was even a married 
woman. At any rate, everything I know so far 
would be consistent with the theory that a jealous 
lover traced her out and killed both her and her 
paramour. Anyhow, I shall be able to tell more 
about it when I have been over there — if I am sent." 

"If you find nothing, what then?" 

"It is quite possible that I shall not find any- 
thing there, but I shall not be satisfied until I have 
thoroughly examined the life history of the woman, 
and that will probabjy take time." 

"Well, if you do go, I should like to go, too. I 
don't much care for dabbling in crime in San Fran- 
cisco, but when it is associated with a trip to a pretty 
little bayside town, I rather enjoy playing the sleuth, 
you know." 

"All right. I will let you know later." And with 
that the Captain left for headquarters. 

On arrival he found orders awaiting him, as he 
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had anticipated, to go to Sausalito and report on 
what he found there. Consequently he and his friend 
Rudman were soon on their way to the scene of the 
tragedy. 

When they arrived at the bungalow, Sheriff Ward 
was there to meet them, but Catchall wasted no 
time outside looking for footsteps or other indica- 
tions of an intruder. He immediately went into the 
drawing-room, seated himself in an easy chair and 
prepared to listen to such information as the sheriff 
had been able to gather. 

''Never mind theories for the present, old man," 
began Catchall. "Let's hear what you know about 
the woman. Who was she?" 

"She was apparently a sort of grass widow living 
at Oceansidei and went over there occasionally to 
get her letters. I expect a neighbor here shortly to 
identify her. We shall no doubt be able to get fur- 
ther information from her." 

"So you don't know much yet. Well, let's have a 
look at the house. The woman was found dead in 
this room, I believe. She was probably lying just 
where that blood is on the floor. Well, I don't think 
we shall find anything here to help us. Let's go up- 
stairs." 

They all went to the floor above, and Catchall 
proceeded from the stair head towards the bath- 
room, which the sheriff pointed out, with extreme 
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slowness, narrowly examining both floor and walls 
as he went along. Just before reaching the bath- 
room door he suddenly stopped. 

"Ah, Ward," he said, "where are your eyes? 
Don't you see those spots on the Wall?" 

Looking closely, both Rudman and Ward were 
able to see that there was an apparent splash of 
blood on the green paint. 

"Now, what does that point to?" asked Catchall. 
"There must have been some shooting done here, and 
not by Redbrick, either. He couldn't shoot himself 
and walk into the bathroom to die, could he? Then 
he was either shot by the woman, who afterwards 
committed suicide, or somebody from outside shot 
the both." 

"The revolver was found in the bathtub, so the 
woman could not have been the last to use it," put 
in Ward. 

"Yes; and that blood might surely be otherwise 
accounted for," said Rudman. 

"It might, but blood on the wall of, a dwelling- 
house is somewhat rarei and in this case the solution 
seems to present itself. There will no doubt be' 
some other fact to attach to it presently." 

After taking another step or two, he proceeded: 

"Why, of course. More blood on the floor both 
outside and in the bathroom. Isn't it plain enough 
now?" 
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"It would seem to show that he did go into the 
bathroom after wounding himself," said Rudman. 

"Was there more than one wound, Ward?" asked 
the Captain. 

"Only one, in the head." 

"Then you see he was carried in. That would 
exclude the woman, even if the weapon had not 
been found in the bathroom. He was made to hang 
over the side of the bath tub in which the revolver 
was placed so as to simulate suicide. We shall cer- 
tainly find that there is a third person in this affair. 
Let's see what other indications are found in this 
room." 

After a short time spent in narrowly examining 
the interior of the bathroom, Catchall said: 

"Well, I don't see anything else here to throw 
any light on the matter. Let's go and look at the 
bodies." 

So, forthwith, guided by the Sheriff, they sought 
the chamber of horrors at the undertaker's. On 
arrival, Catchall first narrowly examined the wound 
in the right temple of the man, and at once observed : 

"Quite consistent with suicide in one respect, 
certainly. He could have shot himself, but he did 
not, for there is no powder burn. The pistol was 
held further away than a man would hold it who 
wanted to blow out his own brains." 

Then he proceeded to an examination of the 
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woman and found that the wound was in the back 
of the head, clearly pointing to the fact that the 
shot was fired by another person, and from the rear. 
This completed the evidence connecting the dead with 
some one from the outside. Now, who was the 
visitor? 

The examination had scarcely been completed 
when the arrival of the neighbor whose coming had 
been anticipated, was announced. She was at once 
admitted^ promptly recognized the woman stretched 
on the table as Mrs. Waters and readily submitted 
herself to the examination of the Captain. Of her 
own accord, she began: 

"I am not surprised at this. I was very much af- 
fected by what I read in the paper, but I knew by 
the way Mrs. Waters was going that there could 
be only one ending to it. I never had much talk with 
her myself, but neighbors piece the scraps of infor- 
mation they gather from the grocer, the postman, 
their own observation and so on, and pretty soon 
they know a good deal about new arrivals, however 
close they may be." 

*T am very much obliged to you. Ma'am, for your 
frankness," said Catchall, *'but would you mind tell- 
ing me who or what her husband was?" 

"He was an officer on some ship and, after he 
went away to sea, she must have met this man, who 
offered her better quarters in Sausalito. Her hus- 
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band was expected home shortly. No doubt she 
wanted to go back to him, while this man may have 
objected. They probably quarreled about it, and 
drink and bad temper brought about this result." 

"Has Mr. Waters come back from sea, Ma'am?" 

"Yes, he came back on Saturday." 

"And went out to Oceanside?" 

"Yes, and when he found his wife was not there, 
naturally he was very much upset. It would never 
have done for me to tell him the truth about where 
she was, so I told him that she had been ill and was 
gone away for a change of air. He left, saying he 
would be back in the morning, but I have never seen 
him since." 

"Do you know if he has any relatives in this 
country?" 

"Yes, he has brothers at San Justo. He may have 
gone down there." 

"That's a small place. I can easily find him if he 
is there. Thank you very much, Ma'am." 

The witness took a final look at her former neigh- 
bor, sighed deeply and departed. 

"Now, Rudman, I shall have to go to San Justo 
and arrest the wronged — if not the wrong — man, if 
I find him there." 

"Well, I really hope you won't. That man has a 
strong claim to be let alone now. I suppose, if he 
were found, the law ought to deal with him, but, , 
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speaking for myself, I wouldn't search for him." 

So Catchall betook himself to San Justo, where, 
without difficulty, he found Harry at his brother's 
house. Catchall explained who he was and that his 
business was to ascertain if Mr. Waters could throw 
any light on the cause of the tragedy which hap- 
pened at Sausalito. 

"You have, I suppose," he said, "seen an account 
of the affair in the papers?" 

"Yes. I am not altogether surprised, though, of 
course, the occurrence has quite knocked me out. I 
am an officer in one of the steamship lines and I had 
to leave my wife alone for long periods, only spend- 
ing a month or two, all told, with her during a whole 
year, so it is not strange that she should take advan- 
tage of my absence to form connections of which I 
knew nothing and of which I should not, of course, 
approve. We expect women to be faithful and do 
not see any reason why it should be harder for them 
to be so after marriage than it was for them to be 
straight before they became wives, but, at the same 
time, we know how it is with ourselves, and I have 
no disposition to be hard on them." 

"I think you take a sensible view of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Waters," put in Catchall, "but do you know 
anything about this particular connection?" 

"Nothing; but I know something else which will 
surprise you perhaps a good deal more. I came down 
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here because a neighbor told me that Annie had gone 
for a change of air, but I have had a letter forwarded 
to me which fills up all the blanks in the newspaper 
account." 

"Harry then took from his pocket an envelope, 
the contents of which he handed over to Catchall. 

"You can read for yourself," he said. 

Catchall then quickly ran through one of the most 
astonishing confessions that had ever come under 
his notice. 

"My dear Harry," ran the letter. "This will be 
to you a letter from a dead man, for, when you read 
it, I shall be no more. You are aware that Annie was 
my old sweetheart before she ever met you and you 
thought you cut me out when you won her. Well, 
so you did in a sense, but, as a matter of fact, we 
arranged between us that at that time I was in no 
position to marry, and you were, but your marriage 
would not amount to much, as you would be most of 
the time away, so we fixed it up that you should 
marry her, but I was to retain my old relations when 
you were not about. This went on till you moved to 
San Francisco and you know why I did not accom- 
pany you. There Annie fell in with Redbrick, and 
she never gave me an inkling of this, but when I 
went up there to take my exam., Yale told me all 
about it. He and I drank a good deal together on 
Saturday night. I got fighting mad and went over 
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to Sausalito on the last boat. I found them together. 
She screamed. He ordered me out. I ordered Annie 
out. Then he reached for his hip pocket. I seized 
him and threw him, but in falling he fired off his 
pistol, the bullet hitting Annie in the back of the 
head. I stamped my heel on his wrist, making him 
drop the weapon. When I got hold of it he fled up- 
stairs, but I shot him just as he got to the bathroom 
door and he staggered in, falling forward into the 
bathtub. 

"Now that it is all over, I feel no repentance. I 
did not kill Annie, but, with her gone, I have nothing 
to live for, especially as, after years of anxiety and 
suffering I should probably be hanged for shooting 
Redbrick, of whom the world is well rid. 

"It won't look like suicide, but it will be all the 
same. 

"Now, Harry, good-bye. You have nothing to 
grieve over. You merely lose a faithless wife and a 
faithless friend and you don't need a dying man's 
advice to leave women and their affinities alone for 
the future." 

"Why," exclaimed Catchall, as he finished, "that 
is the man who was found dead in the Brooklyn." 

"That is where he lived," said Harry. 

"So I see from the letter," rejoined Catchall. 
"Have you seen any account in the papers of his 
death?" 
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"No, I have not." 

"Well, ril tell you. He was found dead in his 
chair, seated before the window. It would not have 
been taken for suicide, but that I happened to have 
read the account Sam Warren gives of the death of 
Gammon in "Ten Thousand a Year." There Gammon 
swallowed the contents of a phial of prussic acid 
and buried the phial in the coals, but rooms in this 
country don't have fires in them, so George Snow 
dropped his phial out of the window." 
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